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Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





HE UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVER- 

SITY of GLASGOW will shortly proceed to 

appoint the following ADDITIONAL EXAMI- 
NEES: 

(a) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ARTS, 
viz. : Five Examiners; (1) in Classics, (2) in Moral 
Philosophy and Logic, (3) in English, (4) in History, 
and (5) in Education. The appointment in each 
case will be for three years from January 1, 1907, 
at the following annual salaries, viz.: Classics, 
£80; Moral Philosophy and Logic, - English, 
£40; History, £40; and Education £21 with Hotel 
and Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(})) EXAMINER in POLITICAL ECONOMY 
for Degrees in Arts, Science, and Law. The 
appointment will be for three years from January 1, 
1907, at an annual salary of £21. with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(c) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ART 
and for the PRELIMINARY and BURSARY 
EXAMINATIONS, viz; TWO EXAMINERS ; 
(1) in French and (2) in German. Theappointment in 
each case will be for three years from February 1, 
1907, at the following annual salaries, viz.: 
French, £40, and German, £30, with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(d) EXAMINERS for the PRELIMINARY and 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS, viz. : TWO EX- 
AMINERS, (1) in Classzos, and (2) in Mathematies 
and Dynamics. The appointment in each case wil] 
be for three years from February 1, 1907, and the 
remuneration will be on the scale of 1s. 6d. per 
paper examined for Higher Preliminary Papers, 
and 1s. per paper examined for all Lower and 
Medical Preliminary papers, with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(e) EXAMINER in ZOOLOGY for DEGREES 
in ARTS, Science, and Medicine. The appoint- 
ment in the first instance will be for a period of 
three years from Janu I, 1907, at an annual 
salary of £50, with Hotel and Travelling Expenses 
in addition. 

(f) EXAMINER in PHYSIOLOGY for Degrees 
in Medicine and Science. The appointment in 
the first instance will be for a pericd of two years, 
from Jan I, 1907, but the Examiner appointed 
will be eligible for reappointment for a further 
period of two years. The annual a 
to the post is £50, with Hotel and Travelling 
Expenses in addition. 

Candidates should lodge Twenty Copies of their 
application and Testimonials with the undersigned 
on or before December 22, 1906. 

ALAN E, CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary University Court. 
University of Glasgow. 








Hotel 





ASERYSTWYTH. —THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, the sea and 

sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 

moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, 
or, 


Books for Sale. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 


dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


Books Wanted 





(vanes? Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.tmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row), 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 











OOD COPY OF ARCHZOLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLpEn, § St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 





BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 
JUST OUT 


Librarians, Bookbuyers generally and all interested 
in Literature, are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DiscounT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High “Holborn, London. 





| hae Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s., strongly bound half calf, 50s. 


AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceed- 
ings, and Usages ot Parliament. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House 
of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle Temple. 
Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth edition 
of 1893, edited by Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, 
K.C.B., and Alfred Bonham-Carter, Esq., C.B.). 
Books I. and II., edited by T. Lonsdale Webster, 
Esq’, second Clerk Assistant of the House of 
Commons ; Book III., edited by William Edward 
Grey, Esq., of the ‘Committee Office, House of 
Commons. 

This, the Eleventh, Edition (although based on 
the last, or Tenth, Edition of 1893), brings this 
work throughout up to the present date of publica- 
tion, and includes the changes that were made by 
the House of Commons in its procedure up to the 
adjournment in August last. The additions and 
alterations that have been necessary in order to 
bring this work completely up to date in this 
Revised Edition are indicated in the — 
London: Wm. CLowgs & Sons, Ltd., Law Pub- 
lishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle Temple 
Lane. 








| Baus OF NAPOLEON, by W. M. Sloane, 

profusely illustrated, many plates in colour, 
4 vols., gto, cloth extra, published by Macmillan, 
1901 at 63s. net, offered for 35s. net,—WALKER, 
7 Br ggate, Leeds. 








HAUCER.—A Commentary on the Prolog 
and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub- 
scription price, $2.00, Circular on application,— 
Address, H. B. Hincxigy, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U,S.A. 





Typewriting 





| Loerie (all branches), Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, orm Sermons, Stories, 


Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, dy 
tod. 1000 words, Trials solicited.— Miss M. 


Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 
READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes ali branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
ammersmith. 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. tod, Lond 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss Mersser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.— Miss 
ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 
land. 








Fae (translator ofconsiderableexperience) 

undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian.—Address, BETA, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 











Art 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Suz>?- 
HERD’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.—SHEPHERD’s GAL- 
LERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will EE mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them- 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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| Ready Shortly | 


Ne CR 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
VOLUME 


5%.) 


Houses 


and 


Gardens 


M. H. Baillie Scott 


Medium Quarto, Sis. 6d. net; post free, 52s. 


Containing over 200 Illustrations ia black- 
and-white, and 17 Plates printed in Colour 
on Superfine Plate Paper. The Letterpress 
is printed on a -high-class Wove Paper, 
specially prepared for this work, 

The book is Bound in Morris’s Art 
Linen, with Cover and End-papers designed 
by the Author. 


THE MAIN FEATURE Of THIS WORK IS 
TO SHOW THE POSSIBILITIES OF BEAUTY 
WHICH LIE IN THE MERE BUILDING OF A 
HOUSE. THERE IS NO TOWN OR VILLAGE 
BUT IS BEING GRADUALLY DISFIGURED 
BY THE PLAGUE OF MODERN BUILDING, 
AND THE AIM OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS 
VOLUME IS TO SEEK TO RESTORE YET 
AGAIN THAT SERENE AND EARNEST 
BEAUTY OF THE OLD HOUSE WHICH IS 
EVERYWHERE BEING REPLACED BY A 
SUPERFICIAL SMARTNESS POSING AS ART 


@ 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
3-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ya 













Elliot Stock’s New Books 


Second and Cheaper Ed no y. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA.” 
n Square crown 8vo. appropriately bound, price 28. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, AND 


OTHER ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
“Thee delightful essays possess all the characteristics which have given their author a 
special place in modern literary criticism.”—DaiLy News. 
“Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. ‘In the Name 
of the Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obiter Dicta.’”"—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 


A RECENT VOLUME!:OF ESSAYS 


HEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s. 6d. 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS, AND OTHER 


ESSAYS. From P%e. Spectator. By CECIL GRAY. 
“Tn many of these essays there is a vein of pleasant humour, in some a healthv yo ee 
and a living sympathy with the study of mankind through map, and all are written with freshness 
and vigour.”’—ScoTsMan. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


NOW READY - 
THE SILENT LAND, and other Poems. By 


WILLIAM BLANE (Johangesburg, South Africa), Author of “Lays of Life and 





Hope, 

“Mr. Biane is a born poet. ‘The Silent Land’ and ‘ Creation’ are very atabi themes, 
but the poet soars high in treating them. The lies depicting the true heart, the kind heart, the 
brave heart, the proud heart, the sad heart. and the sti!] heart of ‘The Rand R' * are very 
touching, aud the poem on ‘The Victoria Falls, is the best we have read on the subject.”” 


Sours Arnica. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth N lettered, price 3s. 6d. 
. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By Percy Scuortex. 


‘* The Triumph of Man” is a Dramatic Poem, and consists of blank verseand rhymed and 
unrhymed lyrics; is moulded throughout in the manner of a » Its dominamt pyrpose is 
to shadow forth an ideal scheme for the Redemption, through love, of the human raee. 


In crown 8vo, bound in leatherette, ene price Is. 


A FAREWELL TO ETON, and other Poems, 
By K. FENTON, Author of “ Dora ’’ and “‘ Raster Memories.” 
n crown 8vo, bound: in cloth. 


I ice 38. 6d. 
THE DUKE OF EN GHIEN, and other Poems, 
F. S, H 
= pe Gee oat gtendies. The book should find its best pleased readers those whe 
look for verse and rhyme as giving the proper relief for shomghas teo studious earnest for 
prose.” —ScoTsMAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 
THE TREASURE OF THE SEA. A Book of 


Verse. By Stanievy Geracp Dunn. : 
** Mr. Dunn’s work has freshness and brightness. It contains much that issincerely felt aa 
well worked out into capable and rhythmical verse.” —Datty News. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








FIONA MACLEOD'S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 


WHERE THE FOREST 
MURMURS. 


A SERIES OF NATURE ESSAYS, 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 


Price G/- Net, by post 6/4. 
Morning Post.—" No other thea Fiona Macleod could so have transfiguted Natur: 
dream, ai writer could have expressed with such unity of spirit the Celtic attitude 
in terms of country things. She finds the charm of the mountain in their contemplation from 
the valley, the forest mst vividly itself when the twigs are bare and the mosses shrouded in 
snow, the most Juminous moment of the cuckoo’s year ia its ficst days of silance, and her love 


of all thi test when they have just been taken away.” 
Daily To! — There is everywhere a sease of the haunting mystery of the 
of the world viewed through the eyes ofa simple, unsophisticated aatuce, whieb, 
— perpetual brooding upon the face of the deep, has caug .t something of the misty air and 
broken music of the wave. Sugzestioa, rather than doctriae, is the atmosphere of the work ; 
and in a certain vague, but beautiful suggastiveness, the strange but eager-hearted prose of 
this writer abounds to,the very brim.” 


GOLF GREENS 
GREEN KEEPING. 


Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
10/6 Net, by post 10/10. 
CONTAINING FULL AND EXPLICIT INSTRUCTIONS BY (RECOGNISED 
EXPERTS AS TO THE LAYING OUT AND UPKEEP OF GOLF COURSES 
ON VARIOUS SOILS. WITH OVER 40 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“A complete green-keeper’s vade mecum.”—Daily News. 


Daily Mail.—‘ Mr, Hutchinson has collected chapters from the chief experts, and as he 
has been careful to select those who have had to deal with widely Utivent-gestiom, the 
result is a volume of the greatest possible value. . . . .. Its use aad us cannot be 
over-esti L. 








Published at the Offices of “Country Lise,” Luurtep, 20 Tavistock 
Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Georer Newnes, LIMITED, 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


An Anthology should always have an object; it should 
be directed at a certain end and should have certain 
strongly marked characteristics. No anthology that is 
intended to fit all moods is likely to fit any mood in 
particular. It is not meant for study: for that readers 
must go to the complete works of the poet in question : it 
is meant for recreation, edification and delight, and it 
must tell us clearly what we shall find within its covers 
and where we shall find it, so that there shall be no bad 
shots and no laborious or disappointed turning over of 
pages. These needs are being more and more recognised 
by anthologists and are admirably supplied by two de- 
lightful books before us, Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘Pageant of 
Elizabethan Poetry,” and Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Way.” Both, thanks to the knowledge, taste and purpose 
of their compilers, are among the best anthologies in 
the language. 


The difference between them is wide ; and the difference, 
as it should be, is clearly marked in the many titles. 
Mr. Symons’s is a pageant; a thing we go to see in 
holiday mood, leaving our cares behind us, children for 
the time as much as the street-urchins perched on the 
railings hard by, intent only on enjoyiag the “happy 
tumult,” “the sunlight” and the “ good marching music.” 
A pilgrimage is undertaken in holiday mood, too; there 
is the same bravery, the same readiness to enjoy anythin 
that may come; but beneath that lies how grave a mood, 
how sweet and serious a purpose! When I go on my 


ilgrimage, writes Mr.J Hilaire Belloc, in another brave } 


k, his “‘ Hills and the Sea,” “‘f must get myself into 
the frame of mind that carries an invisible burden, an eye 
for happiness and suffering, humour, gladness at the 
beauty of the world, a readiness for raising the heart and 
the vastness of a wide view, and especially a readiness to 
give multitudinous praise to God. . . . It is surely in the 
essence of a pilgrimage that all vain imaginations are 
controlled by the greatness of our object.” 


And that control runs through all Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
volume. His pilgrimageis the life of man ; and his day’s 
march this or that quality that belongs to this or that 
Stage in the pilgrimage. And so, while Mr. Symons 
gives us the “shining disorder” of the procession bidding 
us sit still and watch, until the gorgeous music fades into 
the silence of the grave, leaving us feeling a little sad 
and lonely but full of remembered joy at the bravery we 
have seen, Mr. Quiller-Couch takes us by the hand and 
leads us in a procession of our own, sterner but no less 
brave, graver but no less full of joy. The difference of 
attitude is very characteristic of the two compilers; but 
so wide is the field of life and so lavish are the gifts of 
literature that both books(each the work of a man who has 
the right to choose for us) should lie by the bed-head for 
joy and for consolation, 


A dictionary of a new kind, and an ingenious kind, is 
, Miss Elsie M. Lang’s “ Literary London,” which gives in 
alphabetical order the streets and spats of London and 
the suburbs where men and women of letters have lived, 
with brief accounts, occasionally, of what they wrote or 
did there, There ace plenty of baoks on literary London, 
not one that we know of which gives its information in 
so accessible a form. It is a great pity, therefore, that the 
idea is carried out so baldly andincompletely, Miss Lang 
still believes that Margaret Roper rescued her father’s 
head from London Bridge, and swallows all the traditions 
told one on pudding-day at ‘‘ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese.’”” 
She makes no mention under Chelsea of the house of 
George Herbert’s step-father, Sir John Danvers; in- 
sufficient details are given of the Ruskin house on 
Herne Hill ; Lamb’s residence ia Colebrook Row, Isling- 
ton, the hause to which he brought Emma _ Isola, is 
not mentioned, nor is Beckford’s house in Devonshire 
Place; and we should have imagined that Garrick—as one 
of the best epigrammatists of his day if not as play- 
wright—wassufficiently a man of letters to justify the men- 
tion of his house in Southampton Street, Strand. The 
omission of all reference to living authors is perhaps 
wise, but a companion volume, or the second edition of 
this, must show much more fully the other side of the 
picture—the streets and houses of London in imaginative 
literature. Miss Lang gives “Mr. Tulkinghorne’s” in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Pendennisin the Temple; but 
she treats of Kensington Square without mentioning the 
Esmond house, and actually touches Vauxhall without 
referring to Jos Sedley. A chaotic index, which confuses the 
author of “Erewhon” with the author of ‘ Hudibras” 
and gives innumerable wrong references, adds nothing to 
the value of the book. 


One of the handiest editions of Shakespeare we have 
seen lately is that just issued by Messrs. Dent in Every- 
man’s Library. The whole work of the poet is contained 
in three little volumes, Comedies in one, Tragedies in 
another, Histories and Poems in a third; and each 
volume has its glossary, while the introductory matter is 
confined to a brief biographical notice at the beginning 
of the Comedies. - What text has been follawed the 
editor does not say, but that is a matter in which the 
general reader will not interest himself so closely as he 
should. He will doubtless be satisfied to have a truly 
“ pocket edition,” in which the type is large and clear and 
the paper not too thin to turn witn ease. 


And while we are touching on reprints, we must offer a 
welcome to a very admirable series just inaugurated 
by a firm whose reprints are deservedly valued: 
Messrs. Routledge’s new “London Library.” We have on 
our table six handsome red buckram volumes, well 

rinted, well bound, and—what is more—well edited: 

owett’s “Interpretation of Scripture” and other Essays, 
with Sir Leslie Stephen’s Life of Fiemwl, Hogg’s Life of 
Shelley, with an introduction by Professor Dowden ; new 
editions (revised by the original editor) of Professor 
Firth’s Newcastle Memoirs and Hutchinson’s Memoirs; 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Auto- 
biography, and G. H. Lewes’s Life of Goethe. An 
excellent selection; one which the true book-lover will 
long to possess. The volumes are delightful to read and 
to handle, and portraits and indexes add to their charm 
and their value. The price (2s. 6d. each) seems incredibly 
smali—even after recent statements made about the cost 


of book-production. 


Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff has found the sources 
of ‘Baron Miinchhausen,” alias “ Baron Krach,” whom 
many of us, and the fathers and grandsires of most of us, 
have enjoyed in youth. After the recent taboo of Greek 





by a contemporary, we can only with bated breath confess 
that one of the Baron’s prototypes is Antiphanes, of 
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Berge. Now “Berge is a village in the land of the 
Bisaltians, as thou goest up stream along the Strymon, 
distant from Amphipolis about 200 stades,”’ as Strabo 
says. And another, whom it is perhaps wicked to mention 
in or out of Parliament—one Stephen of Byzantium—says 
that ‘“‘to be a man of Berge is to speak nothing true.” 
Pytheas and Euhemeros were good hars, but nothing to 
Antiphanes, who travelled in the North. It was in the 
Southernmost South, however, that the others found most 
matter for leesing. The city is anonymous in which 
Antiphanes “heard the sounds (in summer) which had 
been frozen the previous winter,” in the fourth 
century, B.C. 


Splendide mendax, is Antonius Diogenes, “father of 
such inventions,” who flourished about—or before— 
Alexander of Macedon. This Antony’s “ True History” 
is so carefully compiled that it seems not ‘‘ to be widowed 
of witnesses,’ while all the time its Gasconing is in the 
Tartarin vein. Occasionally, however, with allowance for 
latitude and longitude, he accidentally stumbles on banal 
truth, such as the Midnight Sun in Thule. Ctesias and 
Sammonicus seem to have committed the same veracity. 
We may, perhaps, add to the ‘“ black list” Timzeus and 
Pytheas. It is so hard to lie artistically and con- 
tinuously. 


This tale of Thule became so famous that “incredible 
beyond Thule,” was a punning description of falsehood o/ 
that “fabled” spot, of what was éo the north of it, and of 
what exceeded the stories concerning the same. To do 
this Jast was to cap a climax. No doubt, Antiphanes 
could not have invented the whole of the Baron, as we 
now have him. Miinchhausen is the father of all the 
flotsam and jetsam mythological, due to two millennia 
and upward. It was well, however, to show Antiphanes’s 
ih in building up the Baron; before the tongue of 

ellas is still as Memnon; before the Classics follow Pan 
into the Silent Land, or quit the world for good, like 
Astrea. 


Some time ago our contemporary The Bookman offered 
three prizes of {100 each for stories for Boys, Girls, and 
little Children: and the three winning stories have just 
been published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. The 
Boy’s book is ‘*‘ For the Admiral” by W. J. Marx, a tale of 
France in the days of the sixteenth-century Huguenot 
troubles: the Girls’ Book and the Children’s book are 
both the work of Miss Christina Gowans Whyte; the 
former being called ‘“‘The Story Book Girls,” and the 
latter (a most attractive quarto with lots of good pic- 
tures by M. V. Wheelhouse) ‘“‘The Adventures of Merry- 
wink.” All three look fascinating and will be examined 
at greater length shortly. We notice in each volumea slip 
giving particulars of an ingenious competition for young 
readers. The competitors are to summarise Mr. Herbert 
Strang’s story, ‘‘Samba,” and explain what it teaches. 
For the winner there is a noble prize of three guineas, and 
five consolation prizes of balf a guinea. Would this come 
under the head of ‘‘ American methcds” ? 


The sale of the Trentham Hall Library, the property of 
the Duke of Sutherland, begins on Monday, November 10, 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s, and continues during the five 
following days. It comprises about one thousand eight 
hundred lots, and although it is of a general nature on 
every day books of special interest and unusual value will 
be brought to the hammer. Amongst the manuscripts 
we note an unpublished autograph manuscript by 
Chaloner, a connection of the “ Lord Faulconberg” 
whom he accompanied, entitled, ‘‘His Travells in One 
Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty-Seven with my Ld. 
Kingston and Lord Fanshaw,” and *“‘A Relation of ye 
Embassy of his Ex"* ye Earl of Faulconberg, Ambassador 
Extraordinary from King Charles ye 2nd in 1670 to ye 


manuscript containing thirteen thousand five hundred 
painted coats of arms, being an armorial of English 
Families; ‘‘[Speculum Vitae or Mirrour of Life],”” an 
interesting English manuscript Poem, attributed to 
Richard Rolle of Hampole, the author of the “‘ Pricke of 
Conscience”’ and other works of the fourteenth century. 
This manuscript is on vellum. There are several Books 
of Hours from early presses, including one with designs 
by Geoffry Tory, 1549. 


Rare books are pretty numerous. We have a first 
edition of Thomas Coryat’s “‘Crudities hastily gobled up 
in five moneths Travells in France” and ‘‘ newly digested 
in the hungry air of Odcombe in the County of Somerset,” 
1611, and a Black Letter copy of Sir Thomas Eliot’s 
‘‘ The Boke named the Governour,” printed by Thomas 
Berthelet in 1537; Pynson’s Original Edition of Froissart’s 
Chronicles, Black Lettter. 1523-5; Berthelet’s First Edition 
of Gower’s De Confessione Amantis, Black Letter, 1532; 
Higden’s Polycronicon, 1527 ; many rare original editions 
and fine copies of Lutheran pamphlets and books, a large 
and clean copy of the First Edition, 1584, of Reginald 
Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft; and a Third Folio of 
Shakespeare. 


Amongst fine books there are Gould’s Ornithological 
Works, original subscriber’s copies, beautifully coloured, 
seventeen volumes, imperial folio; large paper copies of 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana and other Works, a 
set in large paper of Francis Grose’s Works, the Engraved 
Works of Piranesi, twenty-three vols. ; and the Original 
Edition of Sibthorp’s Flora Graeca, ten volumes, folio, a 
magnificent botanical work rarely appearing. 


The Institute of Oceanography which Paris owes to the 
Prince of Monaco, was inaugurated last week, when a 
lecture was delivered by Dr. Joubin, of the Natural 
History Museum, to a crowded audience in the Geological 
Theatre of the Sorbonne, the Prince himself presiding. 
The Institute was formally endowed and connected with 
the University of Paris in the spring, and to this liberality 
the Prince added the gift of the laboratories and collec- 
tions forming the famous Marine Museum at Monaco. 
These will be installed in special buildings on a site 
between the Rue d’ Ulm and the Rue St. Jacques (behind 
the Pantheon) acquired by the University in virtue ofa 
subvention from the Prince. The lectures now started are 
free andopen to the public and they will be given four 
days a week; the cours on Mondays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, the conférences on Saturdays. According to 
the terms of the statutes the scientific work will be 
directed by an International Committee of Experts, who 
have made their mark in oceanography. The total value 
of the gift amounts to about 10,000,000, roughly £400,000, 
one of the largest sums ever made over to scientific pur- 
poses by a single benefactor. 


A novel suggestion, which should be welcome to the 
abused publishers, appears in a recent number of the 
Oxford Magazine. Reterring to Messrs. Dent’s new series 
of College Histories, the editor expresses the opinion that 
that it ought to be a point of honour with every member 
of the college described, not only to possess the book, but 
to know it. He even suggests that the Matriculation 
Examination should be stiffened by making the history of 
the college a compulsory subject. It is a good idea: it 
would lead, we believe, to increased pride in membership 
of an august and historical body, and might help to 
lessen the number of cases of such gross ingratitude and 
selfishness as were displayed in an unfortunate speech 
made not long ago by a prominent politician. And we 
feel sure that the publishers in question would not object. 


The Italian Ministry of Public Instruction is to be 
congratulated if, as iscredibly reported, it has decided 
to allow the exportation to England of Sir Henry Layard’s 
famous collection of Old Masters. No other decision could 
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justly be arrived at, for not only were all Sir Henry’s pic- 
tures, save one, acquired in 1868, that is before the 
Italian Jaw of exportation came into force ; but the col- 
lection was in that year housed in England and conse- 
quently was brought into Italy from abroad. During 
the life of Lady Layard it is improbable that the col- 
lection will be seen in England, but certain things will 
eventually come to the National Gallery. Among the 
most precious of the Layard paintings are Gentile 
Bellini’s Adoration of the Magi, and the famous portrait 
of Mahomet II., painted during Bellini’s stay at Constan- 
tinople. A fine Carpaccio, St. Ursula Taking Leave of Her 
Parents, and works by Montagna, Moroni, Moretto, Alvise 
Vivarini are a'l included in this collection, which is 
— rich in good examples of the lesser known 
lorentine and Venetian painters. 


The Irish Naticnal Theatre Company has begun a new 
season at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, with the production 
of two new sa and an old one, by Lady Gregory and 
Mr. William Boyle. For The Gaol Gate, by Lady Gregory, 
the term “tragedy” used on the programme is too 
gtandiloquent. There are but three persons and one 
scene ; the high gate of the gaol occupies almost all the 
stage, and before it two women wait for news of their 
kinsman. When they learn that he has died rather than 
betray his comrade, they keen him with a lament that 
rises to a song of triumph. It is hardly even a “ play” in 
the technical sense of the term, though it is none the less 
beautiful for its limitations. The archaic peasant dialect 
which Lady Gregory employs in this piece has already 
been used by her in Spreading the News and her other 
lighter studies of West of Ireland life. 


The other new production was The Mineral Workers 
by Mr. William Boyle, a three-act comedy of modern 
Irish life, which contains much amusing dialogue, intimate 
knowledge of familiar Irish “types,” and some slight 
psychological interest. The action centres round the 
familiar figures who discuss the industrial problems of 
modern Irish life—the Irish-American engineer, the old 
farmer, the professional politician. To the really fine 
acting of Mr. W. E. Fay as Fogarty much of the success 
of the play was undoubtedly due. 


In The Arrow, the new official organ of the National 
Theatre Society, Mr. W. B. Yeats announces that, having 
developed the peasant play, the Society is now prepared 
to ‘take up the life of our drawing-rooms and see if there 
is something characteristic there, something which our 
nationality may enable us to express better than others, 
and so create plays of that life, and means to play them 
as truthful as a play of Hauptmann’s or of Ibsen’s upon 
the German or Scandinavian stage.” All this . . . “‘if 
but the dramatist arrive.’ We echo Mr. Yeats’s hope 
that he may. 


In the course of a few days the clerical protagonists 
of the Education controversy each used a quotation 
divorced from the spirit and intention of its context. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury led off with a comparison 
of the Bill to the maid “‘ whom there were none to praise 
and very fewtolove.” Now the context of Wordsworth’s 
poem shows that this characteristic was, in the poet’s 
view, far from a drawback. Was there no Wordsworthian 
on the Government benches—say the member who later 
risked a laugh by describing a clause of the Bill as ‘‘ one 
of its charms’’—to retort that, if the measure, like the 
maid, perished, the archbishop, in order to be consistent 
with his quotation, should be one of its mourners. ‘‘ But 
she is in her grave, and oh the difference to me.” 
Dr. Clifford in exhorting his friends to ‘‘ Awake! arise! 
or be forever fall’n””—was quoting Milton’s Satan, and 
IS supposed not to have known it. If the devils may 
quote Scripture for their purpose, may not an angel quote 
Satan? In any case, Satan and his fellows stand for the 
spirit of revolt, 





The following are among forthcoming events: 

_ Royal Institution.—A Christmas course o1 lectures.’ adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on “Signalling to a Distance; from Primitive Man to 
Radiotelegraphy '’ (experimentally illustrated), The dates of the 
lectures are December 27, 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
three o'clock. 

Royal Geographical Society, the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. 
— Monday, November 19: Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, ‘The Seychelle 
Islands.” 

:. British Museum (Natural History) Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 

and Albert Museum, at 6 P.M. Swiney Lectures on Geology: 

Monday, November 19, Lecture Vil., Scandinavia and Arctic 

Europe. Wednesday, November 21, Lecture VIII., Eurcpean Alps. 
iday, November 23, Lecture IX., Eastern Plain of Europe and 
aucasus. Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 

Sociological Society, 24 Buckingham Street, Strand.—Monday, 
November 19, 8 P.M. Paper contributed by Professor Motora (of Japan) 
on Japanese Character. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 P.M., Monday, Novem- 
ber 19. Cantor Lecture: Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers. 
Wednesday, November 21: Opening address of the One Hundred 
and Fifty Third Session, by Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, K.C.S.I., 
Chairman of the Council. 

The Jewish Historical Society of England.—Session 1906-1907. 
Inaugural Meeting. The Presidential Address will be delivered by 
the Very Rev. Dr. M. Gaster (Haham), on Monday, November 19 
at University College, London, at 8.30 P.M. 

Royal Microscopical Society, 20 Hanover Square.—Wednesday, 
November 21, 8 P.M. Mr. J. W. Gordon on “ The Use of a Top-Stcp 
for Developing Latent Powers of the Microscope.” 

Royal Meteorological Society.—At the Institution of Civil Engin- 
eers, Great George Street, Westminster, Wednesday, November 2!, 
7.30 P.M. Papers to be read: (1) ‘‘ The International Congress on 
Polar Exploration at Brussels, September 1906." Report by Hug) 
Robert Mill. (2) ‘‘ The Abnormal Weather of the past Summer, ar «| 
some of irs Effects,” by William Marriott. 

Art Exhibitions. —Grafton Galleries: Works of the late Archibs!.i 
Stuart Wortley.—Views of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens }) 
Mary L. Breakell. Open to December 3.—The Artificers’ Guild, 
9 Maddox Street. Metal-work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture 
lettering —Tooth and Sons: Winter Exhibition.—John Baillie 
Cheyne Art Club: Pictures and sculpture : October 26 to November 23. 
—Shepherds: Early British Masters.—Natural History Museum, 
Romford Road, Stratford: Essex Arts Club: Pictures, etc. : 
October 22 to January 1. — Graves Galleries: London Sketch 
Club: October 27 to end of November. Paintings of Flowers 
in Oil by Louise E. Perman.—Rcyal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street.—Messrs. Dowdeswell : The Society of Twenty-five 
English Painters : November 2.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—-Dickin- 
son. Contemporary Scottish Art. October 27 for three weeks. —R. Gute- 
kunst: Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostadeand Van Dyck. November 5 to 
December 3.—Obach : The Society of Twelve. November 5 for one 
month.—New Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters, November 7.— 
Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels 
by Arthur Wardle. November 7.—Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and 
Co., Friday, November 2. Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, 
painted for the Town Council of Johannesburg, and other pictures by 
M. Theodore Roussel. —Goupil Gallery: Memorial Exhibition of 
Works by the late HI. B. Brabazon. November 12.—Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours; Pall Mall East: Winter Exhibition, 
November 12.—New English Art Club; Dering Yard : November 19. 
—New Dudley Gallery. November 10: Tinsel Pictures by Miss 
Birkenruth and Water-colours by C. A. C. Jeffcock.—Messrs, Graves. 
Nocturnes in oil by Miss Marguerite Verboeckhoven, November 10 to 
end of month, —Leicester Galleries: November 24. Arthur Rack- 
ham’s ‘‘ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.’”—W. B. Paterson : 
November 17. Pictures by W. Nicholson.—Fine Art Society : Novem- 
ber 17. Miniatures by Miss Eulabee Dix. Landscapes in Cornwall 
and Devon (water-colour) by S. J. Lamorna Birch. Water-colours of 
Cities of Spain by Henry C. Brewer.—Royal Photographic Society, 
66 Russell Square: November 6 to December 22, 11-5. Photographs 
by Henry W. Barrett. Admission on presentation of card. 

Plays: November 29 at Chester. Three of the Chester Mystery 
Plays: The Salutation, The King’s Play, The Shepherd's Play. Novem- 
ber 20. Professor Gollancz will lecture on the plays at Chester. 
The performance will be repeated at the Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, 
on December 4, 5 and 6, at 9 p.M., and December 4 and 6, at 3.30 P.M.— 
Stage Society. Scala Theatre, December 9 and 10. The Weavers, by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Morison.--November 16 
and 17, 8.30. Scala Theatre. In aid of the Little Sisters of the Poor: 
A Simple Sweep, by F. W. Broughton, music by Father oy F, 
Downes ; La Falouse, by J. A. Bleackley, and The Minsirel, by J. A. 
Bleackley, music by Father Downes. 

Concerts. —Queen’s Hall: November 17. Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Bechstein Hall: November 17. Pachmann ,3.15.—Queen’s Hall : 
November 18. London Symphony Orchestra (Stanford), 3 P.M.— 
Queen’s Hall : November 19. London Symphony Orchestra (Richter), 
8 p.M.—Bechstein Hall: November 19. Bispham, 3 p.m —Aeolian 
Hall: November 20. Biihlig, 8.30 p.m.—Queen’s Hall: November 21, 
Joachim, 3 P.m.—Bechstein Hall: November 21. Beecham (orches- 
tral), 8.30 p.mM.—Bechstein Hall: November 22. Bauer, 3 P.M.— 
Bechstein Hall: November 23. Joachim, 8 P.M. 
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LITERATURE 
PROFUNDO PINDARUS ORE 


The Olympian Odes of Pindar. Translated into English verse by 
Cyrit Mayne, M.A. (Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes.) 


Just thirty years ago teachers and learners alike welcomed 
the prose translation of the Odes of Victory, by Ernest 


Myers. It was a real work of art, and is still the only 
resource for Greekless readers of Pindar, and the best 
for students and scholars. The verse renderings, of course, 
cannot pretend to adhere at all as closely to the original. 
However, there are many who will have their poet in 
verse, and such will find Mr. Mayne’s book a boon. It is 
as literal as can be reasonably expected, the metres and 
rhymes are excellent, and we constantly find the glowing 
fire flashing out from the hard quartz-rock in which it is 
embedded. I would especially refer our readers to the 
sublime passage in the second ode which glorifies the abode 
of the Blest in a future world, and to the story of Iamus 
in the sixth. The only thing in the nature of a foreword 
is a very pretty and spirited English sonnet, a charming 
substitute for the conventional Preface. 

It is not long since an article in the ACADEMY treated 
of Bacchylides, the younger contemporary of Pindar, and 
touched on some striking differences in their artistic 
methods. It may be interesting here to consider the 
“Odes of Victory” as poems. In a future article it may 
be possible to consider specially the style and peculiar 
technique of Pindar’s work. 

Pindar is ¢he lyric poet of Greece, the poet who is as 
finely touched as Sappho and touched to far finer issues, 
inasmuch as he has left to us not a mere handful of gold- 
dust, but a rich casket of shining gems. I doubtif there 
is a single poet in all literature to whom a formal intro- 
duction is more indispensable, and I doubt if ever a 
student has come to the first reading of Pindar with- 
out a sense of disappointment. Here is a poet who was 
an inspired sage in the eyes of Hellas, who loomed large 
beside Homer and Archilochus, whose casual utterances 
were sacred to Plato and Cicero, and whom Horace 
selected as the type of the inimitable, And yet nearly 
all of his work which has come down to us consists of 
what we should call occasional pieces, installation odes, 
just that kind of literature which seems to us incapable 
of rising to anything like real greatness. 

The verdict accordingly of modern times has been by 
no means so enthusiastic as that ot antiquity. Many 
modern critics have failed to see why poems dealing with 
such an apparently inconsiderable theme as (say) the 
victory of a boy in a wrestling match should be conceived 
in such a strain—a strain almost burthened with a sense 
of the importance and dignity of the subject. Hence 
Voltaire speaks of Pindar as an inflated Theban, a singer 
of fisticuffs, a First Violin at the court of Hiero. English 
critics too, though not so outspoken as the French—they 
never are—secretly sympathise with the Voltairean view 
and temper formal eulogies with apologies for turgidity 
and bombast. They burn incense, as it were, with one 
hand, and snap their fingers in the poet’s face with the 
other. Nor ought we to be surprised at this state of mind 
when we consider the extraordinary character of those 
poems of Pindar which have come down to us in a com- 
pleted State. These are the series of odes, nearly fifty in 
number, which commemorate victories in the four great 
national contests of Greece. How is it that these games 
and these poems kindled in the poet and in the Greeks at 
large an inspiration and an enthusiasm as vivid as have 
in other ages been awakened by love, hate, war, destiny, 
patriotism, religion ? * 

To answer this question we must briefly consider the 
public games of Greece. They were to the Greeks not 
only a test of nationality and an outward and visible sign 





* In dealing with Pindar I have taken some of my illustrations 
from an article on the “ Odes of Victory’? by me, which was pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago in the Quarterly Review. 





of ‘Greek unity, but they also gathered about them a 
thousand associations as social tests and proofs of cultured 
opulence. The Greek whoaspired:to be a man.of fashion 
felt that he was nobody until he had contended in the 


public games. Just as an English nobleman is sent to 


ene of ;the great public schools, then to one of ‘the 
great Universities, and finally develops perhaps, mto 
a Master of the Hounds, so an Athenian or Aeginetan 
young man of fashion entered a four-horse chariot 
for the race at Olympia or competed in the pentathlum 
at Nemea. It is remarkable that success in the games 
was not the essential condition of securing the social 
cachet aimed at. Pindar often tells with pride how 
the family which he iis glorifying competed generation 
after generation, though without success; just as an 
English gentleman likes to think that his people had 
always gone to Eton or Harrow, to Oxford or Cambridge, 
though perhaps.none of themever attained any distinction 
either at the school or at the University. However, 
victory in the games had its political weight. It is a 
great help to a modern Prime Minister to win ‘the Derby. 
It saved Alcibiades at a very critical moment when two 
of seven chariots entered by him won the first and second 
prizes on the Elean Plain. Indeed, such a distinction 
would have been even more valuable to a brilliant young 
Athenian than the Blue Ribbon of the Turf would now be 
to a Premier, for we must reasember that the poor Greeks 
were heathens and had no nonconformist conscience. 

There is another remarkable point of contact between 
the English and the Greek mind. With both the desira- 
bility of keeping up the breed of horses assumes almost 
the proportions of a religion. In eulogising a Sicilian 
prince Pindar says of him: ‘‘ August he was in his con- 
verse with citizens, and he upheld the breed of horses after the 
Hellenic wont.” Could such asentiment have proceeded from 
a poet of any other nation but Hellas, save only England, 
and could it have been the glorification of any person or 
personage save’an ancient Greek or a modern Englishman ? 

Not less important were the commercial and religious 
aspects of the games. During the five days which they 
occupied a holy truce was proclaimed through all Greece. 
Busy traffic went on among traders who brought their 
wares from all parts of the world to the great Synod of 
Hellas; and the moon looked down on a busy revel by 
night. The games were a religious rite as well as an 
athletic test, and to all those influences must be added 
what Isocrates in his Panegyricus especially empha- 
sises—a kind of prevailing Christmas feeling o ce on 
earth, goodwill towards men, such as is awakened within 
us by the great festivals of the Church, re 

Hence it is that the Ode of Victory is a thing unique in 
literature, partaking of the nature of an oratorio, a 
ballad, and a collect, The poet is at the same time a 
priest, a conductor, a ballet-master, and a preacher of the 
word, paid, as our clergy are paid for being professional 
conductors of public worship. The ode was heard with a 
feeling compounded of that with which one listens to an 
anthem, and that with which one witnesses the victory of 
one’s old schoul at cricket. 

R. Y, TYRRELL. 


(The second article will appear next week.) 


THE “IMPROVERS” OF SHAKESPEARE 


Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. By Freoxnick W, 
Kipourne, Ph.D. (Boston, U.S.; The Poet Lore Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

Tue author of this little book has produced a useful and 

convenient handbook to an interesting and somewhat 

neglected subject. He has given an excellent account of 
the alterations made by self-elected ‘‘improvers” of 

Shakespeare. but if he had arranged the plays, both in 

order of merit and in chronological order of the respective 

improvements, we should have learmt more that we want 
to know respecting the influence of Shakespeare on the 
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history of the Stage. It may seem unfair for a critic to 
complain that an author has not done what he never 
intended to do. At the same time we can say that, as the 
plays attributed to Shakespeare are unequal in merit, 
we mete out a larger share of condemnation to the 
‘“‘improvers” of the greater plays than to those who 
altered the lesser plays; thus those who have maimed 
Macbeth, Lear, The Tempest and Romeo and Juliet, we look 
upon as criminals, whose crime is unforgiveable, while we 
are almost indifferent to the vagaries of the “‘improvers”’ 
of Titus Andronicus and Henry VI. The subject is a wide 
one, and we do not propose to do more in reviewing 
Mr. Kilbourne’s book than to notice the effect of Shake- 
speare’s genius on the Restoration stage, omitting 
generally the consideration of the alterations made in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The ‘‘improvers” of Shakespeare in the seventeenth 
century were a strange company—there were men who 
greatly admired Shakespeare and yet showed themselves 
blind to his beauties when they came to alter his plays 
for the stage, such as Davenant, Dryden, Lewis Theobald 
and Otway, and those from whom nothing good was to 
be expected, such as Tom Durfey, Lacy and Nahum Tate. 

The Restoration took the playwrights by surprise, and 
the managers of the theatres had no new plays ready to 
perform when they again had the ear of the public; 
therefore they were forced to present the old ones to 
their patrons. Many of these had not only been unseen 
during the Commonwealth, but probably had been little 
acted during the reign of Charles I. These old plays were 
divided between the managers of the King’s Theatre and 
the Duke’s House. Ben Jonson was the first favourite, 
then came Beaumont and Fletcher, and third in order of 
public favour was Shakespeare. Pepys during the nine 
and half years of his life recorded in the Diary saw twelve 
of Shakespeare’s plays, both altered and unaltered. He 
saw thirteen if we consider the Two Noble Kinsmen as 
partly written by the great poet, for Davenant altered this 
play into one called The Rivals (Diary, September 10,1664) 

This is an excellent proportion, and can be explained 
by the fact that, although the men of the seventeenth 
century were unable to appreciate or indeed understand 
the higher flights of Shakespeare’s genius, they were able 
to admire the strength of his chief chatacters, which 
exactly fitted the marvellous power of the great actors of 
that age headed by Betterton. It is not easy to fix the 
date of the earliest alterations, because the rewritten 
plays were often not printed until long after they were 
acted. The earliest of these appear to have been 
Davenant’s Law against Lovers (Measure for Measure), 
James Howard’s Romeo and Juliet, Davenant’s Macbeth, 
Davenant and Dryden’s Tempest, and Lacy’s Sawney the 
Scot (Taming of the Shrew). The alterations of the other 
plays seem to have become more common about twenty 
years after the Restoration. 

Davenant’s Macbeth was first acted in 1663. Pepys 
saw it in 1664, yet it was not published until 1674, and 
the original play was published one year before with the 
names of the actors then appearing at the Duke’s Theatre. 
Oddly enough, as Macbeth was first published in the first 
folio (1623), this edition of 1673 is the first quarto edition 
of the play. 

Sawney the Scot, or The Taming of the Shrew, by John 
Lacy, was seen by Pepys in April 1667, but the play was 
not printed until 1698. In the old play, Taming of a 
Shrew, which was the foundation of Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew, the hero’s servant is named Sander, and this 
apparently gave Lacy the absurd idea of turning Grumio 
into a Scotsman. 

The comic and fairy portions of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream have been more often presented separately on the 
stage than asa whole. The Fairy Queen was brought out 
in 2692, and much earlier a dramatic piece was made of 
the Humours of Bottom the Weaver. During the Common- 
wealth this droll was acted by Robert Cox, who is 
supposed to have been the author. There is‘no record of 





the acting of the complete play shortly after the Restora- 
tion, but Pepys saw it on September 29, 1662, when he 
expressed the heretical opinion that “it is the most 
insipid ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” Now, 
the droll of the Humours of Bottom was printed in 1661, 
and to save us from believing in Pepys’s glaring want of 
taste we should be pieased to think that he saw this in 
1662. We fear, however, that so trivial a piece was 
scarcely likely to have been acted at the King’s Theatre, 
but at the same time it is improbable that the original 
play was acted, as serious pieces of this kind were not 
suited to the taste of the Restoration public. 

One interesting point that is brought out by the in- 
vestigation of the chronological side of the subject is that 
two of the greatest plays escaped mutilation, viz., Othello 
and'Hamilet. Garrick was the first to alter the latter play. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Hamlet in the repre- 
sentation of which character Betterton made his most 
triumphant success was really the work of Shakespeare. 

In order to understand to some extent the ruthless 
alteration of plots and Janguage, we must remember that 
the strong French influence among the dominant writers 
after the Restoration had caused so great achange in 
the literary language that the men of that period were 
farther off frorn the understanding of the vocabulary of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare than we are to-day. They con- 
sidered obsolete what we look upon as our common 
language. Words which are in common use with us were 
often supposed to need a gloss. Their taste was so 
vitiated by a widespread belief that theirs was a pecu- 
liarly refined age, that they considered language rude 
which we hold to be supreme in beauty. 

We are inclined to resent the form of Voltaire’s opinion 
on Shakespeare, but Dryden and his followers went 
further than Voltaire in condemnation of his “rude 
speech.” It is strange that Davenant, who is rightly 
considered to be the main link with the Elizabethans, 
and was proud of his connection with Shakespeare, and 
Dryden, who wrote some of the earliest and finest criti- 
cisms on Shakespeare, should have been amongst the 
greatest offenders in the travesty of the poet’s works. 
In the Tempest Dryden doubtless did little to the play 
himself, but he committed the offence of expressing 
approval of Davenant’s desecration of Shakespeare’s art. 

Mr. Kilbourne is wrong in his account of the alterations 
of The Tempest. It is only the 1670 edition for which 
Davenant and Dryden are responsible. The 1674 edition 
represents Shadwell’s change of the play into an opera, 
which contains the elaborate stage directions hitherto 
attributed to Davenant. All subsequent editions, al- 
though they contain Dryden’s preface, are merely 
reprints of Shadwell’s opera. There is no cause, however, 
for blaming Mr. Kilbourne, because attention has only 
lately been publicly called to this point. 

It is with pain that a lover of Dryden feels bound to 
condemn him completely, and the only compensation is 
the remembrance that under the influence of Shakespeare 
Dryden composed Ali for Love, by far his greatest play. 

Justice demands that while complaining of the way in 
which alteration has been carried out we should acknow- 
ledge that alteration of a kind was needed to adapt the 
plays of the Elizabethan age to the altered conditions of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. At all times some 
alterations will be needed, but they should stop before the 
plot is spoilt and good language is changed to bad. 
Although the alteration of Julius Cesar by Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, was never acted, and is therefore hardly a 
fair example of the others, the rearrangement of Mark 
Antony’s splendid speech is scarcely an exaggeration of 
the silly alteration of language which was very general. 
Here is an extract from this : 


Friends, countrymen and Romans, hear me gently ; 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him, 

Lo here the fatal end of all his glory ; 

The evil that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is often bury'd in their graves ; 
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So let it be with Czsar. Noble Brutus 
Has told you Czsar was ambitious ; 

If he was so, then he was much to blame ; 
And ke has dearly paid for his offense. 

I come to do my duty to dead Casar. 


The esthetic blindness of these “‘improvers ” of Shake- 
speare is truly amazing, as when Shadwell said of his 
version of Timon of Athens: “I have made it into a 
play”! or when George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
allowed his friend, Bevil Higgons, to praise him so crudely 
in the prologue to the Jew ef Venice, where the ghost of 
Shakespeare is made to say, partly in the third person: 

The scenes in their rough native dress were mine, 
But now improved with nobler lustre shine ; 

The first rude sketches Shakespeare's pencil drew, 
But all the shining master-strokes are new. 

This play, ye critics, shall your fury stand, 
Adorned and rescued by a faultless hand. 


This was written of a play in which Shylock was 
lowered to a semi-comic character taken by the lew 
comedian, Dogget, of whom Downes writes: ‘“‘he is the 
only comic original now extant; witness, Ben, Solon, 
Nikin, the Jew of Venice, etc.’’ Betterton acted Bassanio. 
Genest gives no notice of the acting of the Merchant of 
Venice before 1701, when the Jew of Venice was produced. 
Our grateful appreciation is due to Macklin, who in 1741 
valiantly brought back Shakespeare to the stage, although 
the whole dramatic world was opposed to his bold step. He 
succeeded, however, and drew from Pope the exclamation: 
“This is the Jew that Shakespeare drew.” Genest (1830) 
says: ‘“‘From this time [1741] Lansdowne’s ‘Jew of 
Venice’ has been consigned to oblivion. May Tate’s 
‘Lear’ and Cibber’s ‘Richard the Third’ soon share the 
same fate.” 

It is impossible to notice all the plays that have been 
altered, but something may be said of the happy endings 
and alterations of plots. 

Lear and Romeo and Juliet are the two chief tragedies 
that have been supplied with happy endings. Nahum 
Tate was proud of his handiwork in Lear, and we must 
allow that he was to a certain extent justified by the 
egregiously bad taste of the public, for a large portion of 
his alterations continued to be used in the acting version 
as late as 1824. The clown was expunged from the list of 
characters, and a love episode provided for Cordelia and 
Edgar. As to the outrage of continuing life to Lear after 
all his “living martyrdom,” it is enough to refer to 
Charles Lamb’s scathing condemnation, which is known 
to all. Downes refers to the acting of Lear (probably by 
Betterton) as its author wrote it. 

Davenant was specially unfortunate in his alterations, 
and, as Mr. Kilbourne says: “ A characteristic feature of 
Davenant’s alterations” is the duplication of certain 
characters as seen in the Tempest and the Law against 
Lovers. In Macbeth he introduces Lady Macduff in several 
scenes in place of the one in Shakespeare and gives her 
one hundred and twenty-five lines to speak. This appears 
to be in order to pair off Macduff and his wife with Macbeth 
and his wife. He strikes out the Porter’s short speech, 
and thus spoils the marvellous effect of the knocking at 
the gate, which suddenly relieves the tension caused by 
the previous silence. 

_ On the whole this interesting book presents a serious 

indictment of the bad taste of the playwrights and 

playgoers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY. 


CHILDREN OF NATURE 
Savage Childhood. (Black, 7s. 6d, net.) 


MR. DupLey Kipp has written a most charming and 
nstructive book about the children whom he found in the 
iKafir kraals. He has observed them with the closeness 
of one who loves his task and he has not only described 


By Duptey Kivp, 








them in admirably chosen language, but has been able to 
obtain some of the most delightful photographs that we 
have seen. He says: “ The few illustrations given may 
be better than nothing, but they are inadequate to con- 
vey a full impression of the peculiar charm of these 
delightful little people.” Very few would guess from this 
extremely modest sentence how fine the illustrations really 
are. But, indeed, in all respects Mr. Dudley Kidd is very 
unpretentious. He is much more impressed with the 
extent of the field he has opened, than with the magni- 
tude of his own performance. He begins before birth and 
sets down the very curious superstitions that affect the 
woman’s conduct before her baby comes into the world. 


Even the food the woman eats may most profoundly affect her child. 
Consequently, when the woman walks about the country, she ties 
round her ankles small yellow flowers which have the pene A of un- 
doing evil spells. She keeps in her hut special pots of medicine from 
which she drinks occasionally. But should any one look into one of 
the pots the reflection of the face would affect the mother and unborn 
child, so that the baby would have the likeness of the person who 
looked into the pot. The mother avoids eating buck lest her baby 
should be ugly ; she does not eat the under-lip of a pig lest her baby 
should acquire a large under-lip ; she takes care not to eat eland, or 
even to touch its fat, lest her baby’s fontanelles should not grow firm 
and strong. Many women have a dread of porcupines, thinking that 
the eating of their flesh causes the children to be peculiarly ugly. The 
doctor therefore gives the woman medicated porcupine to eat, thus 
ensuring freedom from the danger. 


The men pay very little attention to the birth of a 
child, regarding it purely as a woman’s business. But 
although the folk-lore of the Kafirs is of great interest, 
the chief attraction of this book lies in the close observa- 
tion of the children at play. We would like to quote the 
following, however, which is a lullaby sung by an African 
woman to her child: 

Woye, Woye, 

I’m going down South 
To Mwandiemudza, 
Tshibuwe's daughter, 
Who has white eyes, 
Like a weasel’s, 

The cunning weasel, 
You see its whiskers, 
Are fine and large, 
They need a doctor. 


In childhood the savage is undoubtedly seen at his best. 
There is more freedom, both physically and mentally, in 
the bringing up of a savage child, than in the education 
of one who has been born in civilisation. There isa 
tradition, too, in favour of feeding the child well, so that 
those shown in the pictures are models of health. The 
story of their play is most curious, as it proves that many 
of the games popular with these Kafir children are exactly 
the same as we ourselves have known in childhood. When 
very young they have dolls, mostly of their own making, 
and they are inthe habit of making pretence that the 
dolls are living creatures like themselves. Playing at 
animals comes to a child naturally in whatever circum- 
stances he may be born. Of course, the amusemcnt 
takes a form coloured by the environment. 


Boys make an instrument known as the Bull-Roarer, and whirl the 
piece of wood round their heads till it makes a sound which is thought 
to resemble the roaring of lions, and which frightens the small child- 
ren very much, The natives declare that the boys vse these instru- 
ments for simple pleasure, though the old women sometimes make the 
boys stop using them, for they think that the noise will attract the 
wind. The men also tell the boys not to use these things at night, 
for they say the noise makes people dream of lions. Whatever may 
have been the original function of these instruments, the people nowa- 
days have quite forgotten it, and declare that it is simply a plaything 
of the boys. The game of “horses” is a favourite one, a piece of 
wood being placed in the mouth to represent a bit, grass string being 
used for reins, 


The children are encouraged to perform all sorts of 
dexterous tricks with their bodies, as suppleness and 
elasticity of limb are very essential to their future well- 
being. The children have swings, and although hoops are 
unknown, they frequently roll pumpkins down a hill, 
kicking or hitfing them to make them roll the faster. 
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Tops are made from roots or from broken pieces of old 
pots. Bangles are spun on their axis in a way similar to 
that in which wespin coins. Several kinds of leap-frog 
are played; the game of knuckle-bones, which was known 
in ancient Egypt, is still a pastime of the Kafir children ; 
and, what is still more curious, cats-cradle in a modified 
form is played there. Even the rude snares and other 
contrivances with which the boys amuse themselves bear 
avery close resemblance to the same sort of things in 
England. We have given a very sketchy review of this 
book, but every line of it is full of interest. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 


The Ktng's English. Second Edition. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 5s. net.) 


THE authors of this book have been happy in their choice 
ofatitle. *‘ The King’s English” expresses clearly and 
concisely the subject and scope of the work. The sub- 
ject of the book is the English language, but the English 
language treated not as a science but as an art. “ The 
King’s English” is not a grammar, giving systematically 
and exhaustively all the rules for writing the language 
correctly, nor is it, like Dr. Henry Bradley’s work, a book 
on “the making of English.” Its aim is purely practical 
—to help the King’s lieges, who wish to become good 
writers, to avoid common blunders. The plan adopted is 
to pass by all rules, however important, that are seldom 
or never broken by Englishmen, and to warn people against 
certain specified blunders which are so common that they 
may be met within the pages of the most exemplary 
writers. These blunders are illustrated by examples, taken 
mostly from the works of living writers—the name of the 
author or authority being attached to each example. 

What should be accounted a blunder in writing? A 
blunder is made when any word or phrase or construction 
is used which fails to express adequately the precise mean- 
ing of the writer. A writer, in order to be understood by 
his reader, will take great pains to be direct, simple, brief, 
vigorous, and lucid. These are the essential qualities of 
a good writer, which, if kept in view, will prevent a man 
from making serious blunders. It may be noted that a 
usage may not be necessarily a blunder, even though it 
may come into collision with some rule of the grammarian, 
or with some dictum of the almighty schoolmaster. Lan- 
guage is the instrument of living men ; it cannot be bound 
by hard and fast rules; it does not stand still; it some- 
times leaves grammar in the lurch. On the other hand a 
usage may be a blunder, although the writer may plead in 
its defence that it has the authority of the best authors in 
the past or of the most admired authors now living. The 
best authors are not always free from carelessness or 
affectation. The fact is, much will be forgiven a writer, 
if what he says is quite clear—the exact reflex of his 
thought. 

The book under consideration is an admirable monitor 
on a very difficult subject. It is the work of men who are 
“horough scholars, and who are endowed with excellent 
judgment—a book free from pedantry, and abounding in 
good sound common sense. It is a thoroughly useful, 
practical book, and may be heartily recommended to 
every one who wishes to write good English. 

The first part of the book is devoted to remarks on 
various common mistakes made in vocabulary and 
Syntax. Then comes a chapter entitled ‘‘ Airs and 
Graces,” in which certain affectations to which writers 
are liable are treated with proper severity. We are then 
treated to a long chapter on Punctuation in which much 
valuable advice is given. The rest of the book deals with 
miscellaneous matters, such as euphony, quotation, tauto- 
logy, ambiguity, faults of style, and various grammatical 
poinis. 

I will now try to give some idea of this very interesting 
book by mentioning a few of the points discussed, and 








indicating briefly how they are treated. Mistakes in the 
use of words and phrases may be mentioned first. The 
use of the word individual for person is gibbeted. The 
word was so used by Goldsmith and Scott, but of course 
the only correct use of the word, when applied to humana 
beings, is to denote a single human being as opposed to 
Society, the State,the Family,etc. The word mutual is often 
used for common; it is so used in the phrase our mutual 
friend. The word mutual implies an action or relation 
between two or more persons or things, A doing or standing 
to Bas B does orstands toA. Writers often speak of athing 
as somewhat unique or rather unique or very unique. This 
is a solecism, for there are no degrees of uniqueness. 
Aggravating is often met with in Dickens in the improper 
sense of annoying, exasperating, irritating, and this use is 
still common in familiar speech. An aggravating circum- 
stance is properly a circumstance which adds to the gravity 
or seriousness of an offence. TJvanspire (like perspire) 
means properly ‘‘ to escape through the pores of the skin,” 
then “ to become known gradually” ; to use it as a mere 
synonym of ‘to happen” is, as Stuart Mill said, “‘a vile 
specimen of bad English.” Stevenson uses the verb “ to 
demean oneself”’ in the sense of “‘ to lower, degrade one- 
self”’ ; its proper meaning was “‘ to behave” in a certain 
manner. The word ivony is often used as a synonym for 
satire; it is properly a figure of speech in which the in- 
tended meaning is the opposite of that expressed by the 
words used; the Socratic irony was the pretence of 
ignorance practised by Socrates and his pretended admira- 
tion as a means of confuting an adversary. Recrudescence 
means properly the breaking out afresh of a disease or 
epidemic, or of a wound or sore; it is becoming a 
fashionable journalistic word for all kinds of reappear- 
ances: the Times speaks of a recrudescence of Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Byron! Wéind-flower is adduced 
as an instance of an affected, far-fetched synonym for 
anemone; the authors do not seem to be aware that 
the flower is so named in many dialects from the Firth 
of Forth to the English Channel; it should be noted that 
the Greek word has probably no connection with wind. 
Meticulous (French méticuleux), a favourite journalistic 
word employed by critics (e.g., “his almost meticulous 
analysis,”’ ‘‘ the most meticulous critic’’),is viewed by our 
authors with great disfavour, with many other unhappy 
Gallicisms, such as the half-world, it goes without saying, to 
orient, to the foot of the letter, the spirit of the staircase. 
Writers often use arriére pensée as 1f it meant an after- 
thought; of course it can only mean in French a thought 
kept in the background which one does not wish to 
express. I am sorry that encouragement is given to write 
naiveté as navity, but this is perhaps a misprint for naivty. 
In the discussion on Slang the phrase to get “‘the boot”’ is 
mentioned, the Times being the authority ; what does it 
mean? Chronic is said to be slang for remarkable; but 
this use has not been recorded yet in any Slang Diction- 
ary; and although the word is said to be in popular use 
in Yorkshire and London, it does not appear in the English 
Dialect Dictionary. 

The use of trite, worn-out phrases is discouraged, such 
as ‘it would be a slaying of the slain,” ‘‘1 am old- 
fashioned enough to think’”’; the formula, “It stands to 
reason”’ is treated as one of the worst offenders. This 
phrase is constantly used as if the premisses in an argu- 
ment stand to reason; it is, of course, the conclusion 
drawn from certain premisses that stands to reason. The 
legal maxim, “Exception proves the rule” (Exceptio 
probat regulam in casibus non exceptis) is nearly always 
misquoted and misunderstood ; the Latin excepiio means 
here the action of excepting, not something that is 
excepted. That familiar line of Shakespeare, ‘‘ One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin,” is nearly always 
misunderstood; there is nothing sentimental in the words ; 
it merely expresses the truth that in this one respect all 
men are alike—they “all with one consent praise new-born 
gauds.” A curious dovetailed quotation is cited froin 
the Times: ‘Is there no spiritual purge to make the eye 
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of the camel easier for a South African millionaire ?” 
“* The eye of the camel” is good! 

Some interesting points in syntax are discussed. In the 
Bible we find, ‘‘Let us make a covenant, J and thou” 
(Gen. xxxi. 44); so in modern English people say, “ Let 
you and I cry quits.” Can such a construction be 
defended? Our authors view it as a bad blunder ; 
Jespersen justifies it, saying that “in these cases the 
nominative is used in spite of grammatical rules requiring 
the accusative, because the word is thought of as the 
subject.” What shall we say about “Jt’s me”? Our 
authoss say it is ungrammatical. Sweet says: ‘It is only 
the influence of ignorant grammariars that prevents such 
phrases as ‘it is me’ from being adopted into the written 
language, and acknowledged in the grammars.” Is than 
whom permissible? Our authors say it is manifestly 
wrong, but convenient ; Jespersen says: ‘‘ This use of the 
acc. after dian is now so universal as to be considered the 
no:mal construciion ; that 1s, to the general feeling ‘han 
is a preposition as well as a conjunction.” The conclusion 
of the matter is that man is made for grammar and not 


grammar for man. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 


FOUR BOOKS OF POETRY 
The Fool of the World and other Poems. 


(Heinemann, 5s. net.) 
A Selection fvom the Verses of John B. Tabb, 
Meyvne.t. (Burns & Oates, 2s. 6d.) 
Poems. By Warrer pe 1a Mare, (Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) 
Flood Tides and other Poems, By Atrrep B. Cooper, (Marshall 
Bros.) 


WHEN Mr. Arthur Symons’s “ morality,” The Fool of the 
World, was played in London in the spring, it was spoken 
of very highly by a few discerning critics. On reading it, 
we understand why. It shows, for all its slenderness, 
strong dramatic power. It asks a question; it leads you 
cn, aS you fancy, ever nearer to the answer, working up 
your c€agerness in every line; and suddenly at the close, 
in the very last word, it flashes upon you the piteous 
truth. There is no answer; and the shock comes so 
poignantly, even to the reader, that we can imagine its 
efiect on the stage, if properly treated, to be tremendous. 
The power of the little play, the amount of passion it 
enfolds and the force of the climax set us wondering 
whether, aiter all, the future of Mr. Symons as a poet 
does not lie in the poetic drama. The man who can write 
The Fool of the World needs to know no more of the stage 
than he knows already; Mr. Arthur Symons certainly 
needs to know no more than he knows already of the use 
and effect of language ; and it would be well for the poetic 
drama if we had a poet who would bring to it, as 
Mr. Symons would, something deeper than the topics it 
mainly starves on at present. We have a further reason 
for cherishing the idea; a reason that lies in the very 
nature of Mr. Symons’s work. He is, in essence, a 
dramatic poet. His very lyrics are dramatic. To read 
through the volume betore us is to ask at the close: 
Where is the author? We have seen exquisitely painted 
pictures, with the very spirit of the scene and the hour 
caugbt and turned into words; we have shared moods of 
all kinds, so expressed that we almost believed a reader 
who knew no English would understand from the mere 
sound of the words: we have found underlying the many 
moods and scenes no one map, nO one passion, no one 
idea; none of that unifying personality which is the 
permanent thing in a great poet. Mr. Symons, that is, is 
a self-conscious, a dramatic poet. He stands aside and 
studies the mood or the scene; the mood might be some- 
one else's, the scene imaginary. He never gives the 
impression of having felt, not of choice but of necessity, 
the thing he describes; always of having the subtlest 
appreciation of it and a rare knowledge of the most 
exquisite means of expressing it, Join these qualities 
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to the constructive dramatic power of The Fool of the 
World, and we have a great part of the equipment of a 
poetic dramatist. 

There is no need to dwell on the technical beauty of 
the lyrics in this volume. Some have appeared before; 
all are fine examples of the work of one who is rather a 
consummate “artist in words” than a poet. But we 
might call attention to one characteristic of Mr. Symons; 
the suppleness and variety of his use of stress. Take as 
an instance the first two stanzas of ‘‘ The Crying of the 
Earth ” (the last appears to us to be marged by a wilfully 
violent image) : 

I hear the melancholy crying of birds in the’night 
Over the long brown wrinkled fields that lie 


As far along as the starless roots of the sky ; 
I hear them crying from the water out of sight. 


A melancholy and insatiable and inexplicable noise, 
A loud whimpering between two silences, 

The silence of starry life and this that is 

The silence of Earth in pain of travail... . 


There are other remarkable qualities in those lines than 
the use of accent; but that use is well worth the study of 
those who lack Mr. Symons’s courage, science and 
taste. 

Those who overlook the little volume of songs collected 
by Mrs. Meynell from the work of Father Tabb will miss 
a good thing. To Mrs. Meynell the making of this selection 
must have been a labour of love, and she has done it 
admirably ; we know several things of this author’s which 
we should like to have seen included ; nothing is here that 
we could wish away. There is, indeed, much in Mr, Tabb 
that reminds us of Mrs. Meynell’s own poetry, and much 
in Mrs. Meynell's that reminds us of Mr. Tabb. ‘‘ My 
silence,” sang Mrs. Meynell years ago (we quote from 
memory) : 

My silence, life returns to thee 

In all the pauses of her breath ; 
Hush back to rest the melody 

That out of thee awakeneth, 
And thou, wake ever, wake for me! 


Silence, too, appeals to Mr. Tabb: 


Why the warning finger-tip 
Pressed for ever on my lip? 
To remind the pilgrim Sound 
That it moves on holy ground, 
In a breathing-space to be 
Hushed for all eternity. 


That is the whole of the poem; and many of these 
poems are no longer, for Mr. Tabb is perfect in petto; but 
what animmensityit opensup! Take again a poem that 
comes two pages later : 

Night dreams of day, and winter seems 
In sleep to breathe the balm of May. 


Their dreams are true anon; but they, 
The dreamers, then, alas, are dreams. 


Thus, while our days the dreams renew 
Of some forgotten sleeper, we, 

The dreamers of futurity, 

Shall vanish when our own are true. 


There is, surely, a touch of genius, of inspiration, in so 
small a poem which can thus open up by suggestion a 
spiritual world: a little window that looks upon the 
infinite. Oneof Mr. Tabb’s leading characteristics is his 
power of suggesting by the lightest of touches, the most 
delicate of hints,some mightytruth. His is the work of a 
mind in which the improving spirit is so strong that its 
lightest thoughts, its mugae, may be lit by the eternal. And 
that is one of the reasons why Mr. Tabb is not a mere 
epigrammatist in verse, For the rest, the deliciously 
tender songs of childhcod, of flowers, of lament, the 
delicate fancies and symbcls (now and then perhaps a little 
strained), and the sacred poems, which in their union of 
individuality and universality remind us often of ,the best 
of Herbert, are the work'of one who is none the less a poet, 
because four lines often contain his thought. 
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When Mr. Walter de la Mare has been careful to clarify 
his thought and is alittle stricter with himself in matters 
of technique, he will be a poet sure of deserved admiration. 


Wilt thou never come again 
Beauteotis che? 


Se he begins a poem which contains much beauty and 
nothing so distressing as that terrible accented ‘‘one.” 
He has fancy antl imnagination that are genuinely strong 
and rich, a large vocabulary and no fear of using it, and in 
general a sincerity and passion that lift him well above 
the imitative anemic minor poet of the common run. In 
vivid little blank verse portraits, he shows us his reading 
of some of Shakespeare’s characters; and he manages 
blank verse well. To Mr. Meredith he owes, probably, 
some of the manner of his expression, but he is no mere 
copyist. Vividness of feeling, and vividness rather than 
perfect aptness of expression are his ; but it 1s pleasing to 
meet with a poet who is not airaid of his language and 
has thoughts and visions of originality and power. 

Mr. Cooper's book is instinct with a grave, devout 
spirit, which finds expression in grave and appropriate 
verse. He makes frequent use of the sonret+torm and 
‘uses it like ene who knows its powers and its limitatiofis, 
and his lyrics ate often supple and musical. There is 
always room for sincere, accomplished work like this, 
which, if lacking the magic ef great poetry, has a thou- 
sand good qualities to make it acceptable. 


THE ART OF THE NEEDLE 


Etching and Engraving. A Handbook for the use of Students 
and Print-collectors. By Dr. Fr. Lippmann. Third 
edition revised by Dr. Max Lenrs. Translated by 
Martin Harvie. (H. Grevel & Co., 10s. ‘6d. net.) 


Tuis ‘“‘Handbook of the Royal Museums, Berlin,” was 
Originally compiled by the late Dr. Friedrich Lippmann, 
who died in October 1903, and it has been revised and 
added to by Dr. Lehrs and Dr. Elfried Bock. The trans- 
lator has also added some references to English engravers. 

The book aims at being a history of the art of engraving 
in Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, France, England, and 
Spain to the beginning of the nineteenth century, and will 
naturally be of special interest to students and collectors 
who have access to large collections, such as that upon 
which it is founded. Its scope is so wide that to the 
ordinary reader it causes a bewildered amazement at the in- 
dustry of the authors. Some six or seven hundred artists 
are separately named, and, as the book consists of only three 
hundred pages, including one hundred and thirty-one illus- 
trations in the text, there is scarcely space to convey a 
distin¢t idea of more than a few, and sometimes two or 
three are dismissed in a couple of lines. It is, fot in- 
Stance, difficult to learn much of an engraver of whom 
nothing is said except that he ‘‘ was as superficial in draw- 
ing as he was bungling in technique, and seéms to have 
taken pride in distorting the originals of his prints.” But 
these shortcomings, which are the necessary result of 
compression, only serve to emphasise the metits of a 
learned treatise, which is hot only comprehensive, but so 
well written that we scarcely appreciate, as we read, the 
industry and learning necessary for such a task. It 
begins with a sketch of the Literature of Engraving, and 
a careful description of the Technique of Engraving, 
though the latter is not, of course, brought up to date. 
The modern method of aquatinting on a dust ground, for 
instance, is not mentioned. 

The first chapter naturally deals with engraving in 
Germany to the time of Diirer, whose career is carefully fol- 
towed from his apprenticeship in the goldsmith’s shop in 
Nuremberg to his death in 1528. But the two remaining 
periods—to the end of the sixteenth century, and to the 
end of the eighteenth century—are left until later, so as to 
make the whole scheme chronological as well as ethno- 





logical. The book ends with a chapter on colour- 


rints. 

The illustrations give only a faint idea of the beauty 
and interest of the originals. They are all inserted in the 
text, which is printed upon a hard, shiny, unsympathetic 
paper ; and in many cases only part of the original design 
is reproduced. The objects of this method are to show the 
detail of the same sige as the original and to give an indi- 
cation of the engraver’s style, but it is a doubtful expedi- 
ent, and, to take one or two instances at random, no one 
unacquainted with the subject could form even a fair idea 
of the work of Reisdael of Claude or Rembrandt from the 
examples given. For purposes of reference it would have 
been just as well to have given the whole picture on a 
reduced scale. In his zeal for historical research and the 
literary side of his subject the author has perhaps been 
inclined to underestimate the vast importance of design 
in all original black-and-white work. Claude’s Le Bouvier 
is a case in point. However, even without any illustra- 
tions the book would have been of fascinating interest 
to the numerous and inereasing class of people who love 
prints and are anxious to increase their knowledge of 
them. As ahandy volume for reference it will always 
be useful to those whose horizon has hitherto been limited 
by Diirer and Bartolozzi. 

The author expresses his opinion on all points with 
great confidence and is not often detected in an error. He 
is possibly wrong in estimating Callot’s work at only 
fifteen hundred prints, instead of sixteeh handred and 
fifty, and it is disappointing to find no clue to the enigma 
of Van Dyck’s connection with the ‘‘ Iconographie,” or 
Centum Icones. It ts scarcely correct to say that excudit 
refers to publication, and various other positive state- 
ments are generally considered open to discussion; but 
these are small blemishes in so complicated a work. 

The description of “nielli’’ is especially interesting. 
Mr. Frederick Goulding, the well-known printer, in giving 
alecture upon his art to the Art-Workers’ Guild some years 
ago, related Vasari’s story of its discovery by the Floren- 
tine goldsmith, Maso Finiguerra, in the fifteenth century. 
The first ‘ proof” from a metal plate was supposed to be 
an impression taken from an engraved “‘ pax” used in 
the services of the Church of San Giovanni in Florence. 
It was discovered by Zaniin 1797 in the Print Collection 
in Paris. Dr, Lippmann, however, states that the story 
is inaccurate, and that Zani was deceived, because the 
print not only came from a copy of the Florentine ‘‘ pax,” 
but the original was probably not the work of Finiguerra 
at all, but of another Florentine, Matteo Dei. He turther 
states that the complete development of the process of 
taking impressions from engraved plates was reached in 
Germany at a much earlier period than the supposed dis- 
covery attributed by Vasari to Finiguerra in 1458, and 
also earlier than the Paris impression of the niello plate 
executed by Matteo Dei in 1455. He adds that in Italy 
the art of engraving was plainly developed quite inde- 
pendently of the niello. 

By way of substantiating this statement, we suppose 
he follows it up with a careful) description of nielli an 
false nielli, and traces the rise of engraving in Italy ih 
the fifteenth century, devoting considerable space to the 
subsequent influence of Marc-Antorio Raimondi. 

The chapter on engraving in England is very brief, and 
not up to the standard of the rest of the work. It is not 
planned on the same scale. The only illustration of 
— English work is a poor “ detail’’ of Hogarth’s 

aughing Audience. We have not seen the earlier editions 
but we conclude that for some reason Dr. Lippmann did 
not include England in the scope of his work. It is ob- 
vious frotn what has been added by the translator that 
this leaves a considerable gap, and really makes the out- 
line historically defective. The translator has evident 
done his shate of the work with great care, though it is 
pethaps fot too much to Say that the book was not origi- 
nally written for English readers. It will, however, now 
interest many of them. 
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THE GRAVE 


“How many guests this house receives! ” 
Said I, with wondering mind ; 
** As if in dream these children go 
In by that hospitable door which leaves 
Not one refused behind. 


“Its windows glimmer clear and cold, 
Lightless and comfortless ; 
Untended in its garden grow 
Darnel and brier, and gnarled and old 
Yew-trees and cypresses. 


** But plain it is to see how full 
Of joy these children are. 
Did ever yet so bright a hue 
Burn clear in cheeks so beautiful 
Or eyes outshine a star ? 


“‘ And yet what tears each mother showers ! 
How lamentable a cry 
Breaks from the heart when each hath passed 
Into those still and shadowy bowers 
Whence cometh no reply! 


“Yet never saw I calmer night 
Than arches o’er their peace ; 
Starless and still the dark leaves hang 
Where sings the sad bird out of sight 
Beauteous in loneliness. . .” 


** Dark stood that house ; solitary 
Rose its unechoing wall ; 
Faint with faint hope Love seemed to cry 
Out of its vast obscurity: 
Love’s—else no voice at all. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 








NUGAZ SCRIPTORIS 
IX, RENUNCIATION 


WITHOUT the desire to possess, and even to amass, there 
would be little interest in life, and scarcely any stimulus to 
work. But to the majority of men and women—at least to 
the wisest of them—a time is reached when the passion for 
accumulation has spent itself; and this is succeeded, in all 
normal experience, by a state of contentedness with little, 
and a relish rather for giving than receiving. Then it is 
that the significance of the words “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” becomes a matter of experience. But 
this implies—and carries with it—the virtue of renuncia- 
tion. There is a conscious surrender, the giving up of 
much that flesh and blood desire; but the oblation is 
carried on, in obedience to an inner impulse, prompted and 
guided by an alter ego in us, which is more or less con- 
sciously the Divine within the human. The agent becomes 
not only willing to renounce much for the sake of other 
lives—to serve them by giving up what might have been 
retained, and legitimately enjoyed—but glories in it, as 





obedience to the chief, perhaps the central, law of the 
Universe. 

Reference is not made here and now to the rich philan- 
thropist giving his goods to feed the poor, parting with 
things external to benefit those who have need of them: 
but (what is much rarer) the willingness to forego the 
means of further intellectual or esthetic life, the pathways 
to culture and refinement, that others may have fulleraccess 
to them. It is a familiar fact that in the straitened cir- 
cumstances of many a household all its members cannot 
have equal access to these ; and the willingness to sacrifice 
self in these directions is as rare as it is noble. For—asis 
well known—self-culture is often pursued in very selfish 
ways. 

But there is more than this. I have known persons ex- 
traordinarily endowed with the gift of friendship, with the 
power of acquiring, retaining, and blessing others by it; and 
I ask is it possible to renounce even that, for the sake of 
others ? to give upa cherished friendship, that the friend in 
question might have a richer life with other lives ?_ Is that 
utopian ? and is it unknown? Something like it existed 
in the great monastic brotherhoods, in their founders and 
leaders, and the units that belonged to the fraternities. 
They realised the transiency of every tie, even that which 
bound them to their own order; and the renunciation of 
these “‘saints ” was more wonderful than that of Buddha. 
They felt that ‘ the place which knew them” would soon 
“know them no more at all for ever,”’ that they would— 
one and all—be utterly forgotten as individuals ; but they 
believed that their work would live, after they had entered 
into the Unseen. Friendship may be so intense, and 
strong, and purified that, even in the act of renunciation 
the tie which unites kindred souls may be exalted and 
rarefied. It may become a chain of purest gold, so refined 
that no future alchemy can alter it, and “neither life nor 
death nor any other creature” can effect an alteration 
on it. 

There are other aspects of this theme, phases of Renun- 
ciation, not to be overlooked. There is, for example, the 
feeling—which may be not only tranquil, but joyous— 
that one has passed through an experience, and is done 
with it, ¢.g., having possessed property but having no 
more use of it personally, accompanied with the genuinely 
serene delight of giving it away to others, and to great 
causes as well as to less fortunate individuals. One of the 
very noblest and richest experiences is the luxury of being 
without much that once was clung to, but has now become a 
burden, or 


Something between a hindrance and a help. 


Another phase of this almost exhaustless subject is the 
cheerful setting aside of things, never to be experienced, 
or taken up again, not because their being so taken up 
would (so to say) soil the hands of the workers, but 
because those who formerly dealt with them have other 
things to think of and to do, other duties to discharge. 
And so, even a single glance backwards might be a 
mistake. It might distract and enervate, more specially 
if the retrospect kept one halting between two opinions, 
or actions. 

But, while there is nothing (me judice) like sacred friend- 
ship to uplift a character into higher realms, and make 
it bear fruit in the noblest ways, it is strange to find 
that it sometimes falls into channels in which its glory 
fades. There is such a thing as selfish friendship, the 
wish ‘‘ to possess and to be possessed” by another spirit 
alone—that impossible longing of so many over-ardent 
spirits. But, per contra, when renunciation blends with 
attainment, and surrender is the twin-sister of possession, 
then—and perhaps then only—can the proudest ex- 
perience be realised of a “ peace that passeth under- 
standing.” 

Many have known what it was to have the collect- 
ing mania, and to be carried away for a time by the 
passion to possess rarities which no one else possesses, 
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be they books, or pictures, or coins, or gems, or bric-a- 
brac. While at an auction, or ina sale-room, the collec- 
tor seldom realises that the treasures he secures must 
themselves be dispersed by-and-by. He glories in his 
accumulations, as in a hobby ora fad. But how many 
collectors dispose of their treasures again in their own life- 
time ? Certainly those who give them freely away, rather 
than bequeath them by legacy, have a double satisfac- 
tion, first that they once possessed them, and-secondly 
that by their renunciation others are now having a new 
property in them. 
ow often we gain, by giving away what we possess | 
the truth embodied in the magnificent motto which sug- 
ested to George Frederick Watts his picture The Court of 
eath, “What I spent, I had; what I saved, I lost; what 
I gave, I have.” But, the Renunciation, which gives its 
title to this paper, goes even deeper than that. If we 
give away, in the spirit embodied in the maxim of Him 
““who spake as never man spake’ what we renounce was 
never our own property, only a thing committed to our 
keeping for a time; and we recover all our seeming loss in 
the very act of renunciation. Amongst the arcana of the 
inner life, however, there are many experiences which are 
a mystery to those unacquainted with it. 

_A millionaire was once told “ Loss and gain are correla- 
tives. If we gain, in one wey, we lose in another, 
whether we know it, or knowit not.” “No,” he replied, 
“T like always to gain, never to lose; always to rise, never 
to fall. That is my ‘maxim.’” The answer was, “It is 
impossible. You will have to part with everything some 
day. Is it not wise to begin now? Surely fresh accumu- 
lation is henceforth quite useless to you.” His reply need 
not be given. But this brief paper may conclude with 
the words of Abner in Robert Browning’s Saul. 


I believe it! ’tis Thou, God, that gives, 'tis we that receive; 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou, so wilt Thou ! 

So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown, 

And thy Love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to standin. .. . 

He — did most shall bear most ; the strongest shall stand the most 
weak, 

‘Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. 


Or, as as one of the saintliest of our hymn-wtiters put it, 


If Thou shouldst call me to resign 
What most I prize it ne’er was mine, 
I only yield Thee what is thine. 
Thy will be done. 
SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


LITERARY FEEDING-BOTTLES 


ON the part of many modern authors there seems to be a 
feeling that our classical writers ought to be translated 
into the language of our own day. It is a department of 
literature with which one feels only a very attenuated 
sympathy at its best, but on a few occasions it has been 
accomplished with distinction. Even Pope himself was 
not above simplifying Chaucer, and Charles and Mary 
Lamb constructed tales for children out of Homer and 
Shakespeare. Thus good precedent may be quoted for 
those who set themselves to perform a similar task in our 
own day. Perhaps here as elsewhere the end justifies the 
means, I for one cannot help thinking, however, that it 
is much better to turn out children to graze in a library 
than to spoil the freshness of great writing by presenting 
it in the lispings uf infancy. We might take the case of 
Sir Walter Scott as anexample. Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
one of her critical essays years ago remarked that he had 
many Jongueurs, and at least two popular novelists, 
Miss Braddon and Mr. S. R. Crockett, have tried to 
retell his tales so as to fit them for children. Now, as 
a matter of fact, the boy or girl who is fitted to appre- 
ciate Scott would never discover the dulness to which 











Mrs. Humphry Ward made allusion, and the language he 
uses certainly presents no difficulty to the child of to- 
day. How many thousands of boys and girls have had 
some of the most enjoyable hours of their lives following 
the fortunes of Wilfred of Ivanhoe or Quentin Durward! 
They might not in their early years enter into a full 
understanding of the tranquil humour of this great 
humanist, but we never heard any one of them complain 
that they could not make out the story. 

A still more ridiculous venture has lately been attempted 
in a book of ballad stories compiled by Miss Mary Mac- 
leod. In this case the offence is extremely flagrant, 
because the ballads were meant for nothing if not for 
popular song and recitation. It would also take a writer 
of most exceptional ability to improve their literary 
merit. It is said that the fashion for old ballads has been 
considerably on the wane during recent years, but is it to 
be imagined that the treatment of, say, ‘* Lizzie Lindsay,” 
will send people back to them? The song is one of the 
prettiest in the Scottish language, and begins without 
introduction in the dramatic form that children and 
simple folk love. 

Will ye go to the Highlands, Lizie Lindsay, 
Will ye go to the Highlands wi’ me? 


Will ye go to the Highlands, Lizie Lindsay, 
And dine on fresh cruds and green whey? 


However, our authoress has given this an introduction 
that would be suitable to astory in the Family Herald, 


In Edinburgh, two or three hundred years ago, there lived a lady 
whose name was Lizzie Lindsay. 


Many other things are told about her. 


She was young and way ward, and had been spoilt, perhaps, by too 
much flattery. 


Donald Macdonald’s invitation is thus Englished : 


‘* Will you leave the south country, lassie, and go to the Highlands 
with me?” 
and she answers quite in the style of the prim Board 
School girl : 

“ I should like to know first where I am going, and who I am going 
with.” 
Perhaps the most celebrated lines in it are those beginning : 

And Lizie’s ta’en till her er stockings, 
And Lizie’s ta’en till her her shoen ; 


And kilted up her green claithing, 
And awa’ wi’ young Donald she’s gane. 


The passage is thus Englished : 

Then up sprang the young lady and drew on her shoes and stock- 
ings, and kilted up her green go wn, and away she went with young 
Donald Macdonald. 


In Miss Macleod’s version, then, the spirit and the 
humour of the song have been allowed to evaporate com- 
pletely. Of course she has worked in the variants which 
will be found in Professor Child’s monumental work on 
ballads, but the result is calculated to give no idea what- 
ever of the charm of the original. This criticism would 
apply even more to the story which has been worked out 
of the celebrated John Grumlie, which surely the children 
of Scotland have not forgotten. In this tale too Miss 
Macleod does not show that power of arresting attention 
possessed by the song-maker. She begins: 

It was ver y rough weather; the wind blew and the rain poured 
down, Jock Grumiie, a small faimer of Auchtermuchty, who could 
-_ out a ca n of beer well enough, loved neither cold nor hunger, 
and as he yok ed his plough in the field he was in a very bad temper. 
All day he toi led in the driving sleet, and it was evening before he 
came to the erd of the land and could drive his oxen home. As he 
came in, wet and cold, it added to his bad temper to see his wife 
sitting dry an d clean before a blazing fire, enjoying a bowl of good 
soup. 

The author does not emulate Burns with his direct 
John Grumlie swore by the licht of the mune 
And the green leaves on the tree, 
That he could do more work in an hour 
Than his wife could do in three, 
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She has only paraphrased what needed no paraphrase: 


In Auchtermuchty there dwelt a man, 

An husband, as I heard it tald, 
Wha weel could tipple out a can, 

And neither lovit hanger nor cauld ; 
Till ance it fell upon a day, 

He yokit his pleugh upon the plain, 
Gif it be true as I heard say, 

The day was foul for wiad and rain. 


He loosed the pleugh at the land’s end, 
And drave his oxen hame at e’en; 
When he came in he lookit ben, 
And saw the wife baith dry and clean, 
And sitting at a fire beaking bauid, 
With a fat soup, as I heard say. 
The man being very weet and cauld, 
Between thir twa it was nae play. 


What a poor paraphrase of the ballad is the piece we 
have quoted will be evident from a perusal of the first 
two verses ; and another point is that tor modern children 
the adaptation is incomplete. Take a passage like the 
following : 

He then hastened home to a distaff of tow, and sat down to try to 


spin; but he made a fime muddle of that, and soon gave up in 
despair. 


It would be necessary to explain about a distaff before 
children could understand this. The proper translation 
of the passage would have been: 


He then hastened home and sat down to a sewing-machire and 
tangled the threads, 


The humour of the conclusion is completely lost in 
this : 


With that the good-wife took up a stout stick, whereupon Jock 
quickly made for the door. 

"Stop, stop, good-wife, [ll hold my tongue,” hecried. “IknowI 
am very much to blame. But henceforth I must mind the plough, 
and you must bide at home to look after the hcuse,” 


The verse is: 


Then up she gat a meikle rung, 
And the gudeman made to the door ; 
Quoth he, ‘‘ Dame, I shall haud my tongue, 
For an we fecht I'll get the waur.” 
Quoth he, ‘‘ When I forsook my pleugh 
I trow I but forsook my skill ; 
Then I will to my pleugh again, 
For I and this house will never do well.” 


It is a still more serious grievance that the poetry which 
makes these ballads immortal is allowed to go the way of 
the spirit and humour. Professor Dowden, who to our 
surprise writes a preface to this extraordinary mangling 
of old poetry, quotes the well-known saying of Philip 
Sidney: “I never heard the old song of Percie and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet.” It is safe to say that he would have 
found nothing approaching to a trumpet in the story 
which is called here “‘The Hunting of the Cheviot.” 
The death of Douglas, which is the most touching inci- 
dent of the ballad, is told thus : 


With that there came a swift arrow out of a mighty shower, and it 
struck Earl Douglas in at the breast-bone. Through lungs and liver 
went the sharp arrow, so that never after he spoke again but once. 
And this was what he said: 

‘Fight ye, my merry men, whilst ye may, for my life’s days are 
gone.” 


But how much more of narrative charm there is in the 
ballad on the Battle of Otterbourne : 


But Percy, with his good broadsword, 
That could so sharply wound, 

Has wounded Douglas on the brow, 
Till he fell to the ground. 


Then he called on his little foot-page, 
And said, ‘‘ Run speedily, 

And fetch my ain dear sister's son, 
Sir Hugh Montgomery.” 





‘* My nephew good,’’ the Douglas said, 
‘** What recks the death of ane ! 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain. 


‘* My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And hide me by the braken bush, 
That grows on yonder lily lea. 


“ O bury me by the braken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier, 

Let never living mortal ken, 
That a kindly Scot lies here.” 


He lifted up that noble lord, 
Wi’ the saut tears in his e’e; 

He hid him in the braken bush, 
That his merry men might not see. 


It would be a distasteful business to go through all 
these stories from the ballads, and show how their 
splendid verses have been mutilated and desecrated. 
We trust that no one who has the reading of children in 
his charge will ever place before them this introduction 
to a uniqte and splendid body of poetry, and a very 
lively regret must be felt that a scholar of such world- 
wide fame as Professor Dowden should have Ient his 
countenance to the performance. 

A. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be ‘‘The Poetry of William 
Blake,” by A. Clutton-Brock.] 








FICTION 


Rezanov, (Murray, 6s.) 


WHEN Luis Argiiello, the young Spanish colonist in 
California, first met RezAdnov, the Russian diplomat whe- 
arrived one spring morning in 1806, Luis vowed that 
Rezdnov was the one man who had fulfilled his ideal of 
the grand seigneur. And such is Rezanov. In him 
Mrs. Atherton has endeavoured to draw a man of far- 
reaching aims and noble aspirations and the qualities 
which comprise greatness: but for all her knowledge and 
good writing she has not been able to endow him with 
much life. With Concha, the stately Spanish girl, she has 
been far more successful. Her figure moves brilliantly 
amidst the life and rich surroundings of the colony, the 
atmosphere of which has been finely realised. Rezdnov 
is not the most interesting of Mrs. Atherton’s books; it 
is, however, in our opinion, the best written and the most 
carefully studied work of hers which we have had the 
pleasure of secing. 


Back o° the Moon, and other Stories. By Otutver Onions, 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


MR. ONIONS is a writer of rare power and brilliance. No 
one who reads ‘‘ Back o’ the Moon”’ and the few short 
stories which fill up the volume can miss the extraordinary 
vividness of the scenes he paints. The means he employs 
are of the simplest ; all seems to flow as easily as could 
be, and yet it must have taken not only an almost fierce 
imagination but the unwearied and adroit labour of the 
file to build wp such sharp, living, almost tangible images 
as the scene round the smelting-furnace on the moors or 
the moor-fire, in the title-story, or the life-boat episode 
in ‘‘ The Fairway.” Old Yorkshire is again Mr. Onions’s 
scene and subject ; a place of coiners, illicit miners, Bow 
Street ‘* detectives” as we should call them now, blood, 
savagery and full, hot life. If his topics are almost 
brutal, his characters are nearly all good men or women 
and true, and he draws them in good broad strukes that 
show them as they were. This is fine work and holds 
the seeds, we believe, of even finer. 


The Modern Way (eight examples). By Mrs. W. K. Curroro. 
(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 


Six close little studies of the sentimentalities, the loves 
and the shrinkings of very ordinary people; one queer 


By GertrupE ATHERTON, 
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story of a very extraordinary man which is quite out of 

ace in this drawing-room sort of volume, and one little 
ecture on economics delivered by a rich man who does 
not know what he is talking about. The six little studies 
are all capital, full of minute imaginatian, observation 
and dry humour, and told with the skill of a practised 
author who knows the rules of the game. They present 
no particular view of life, and are connected by no one idea 
that we can discover; but they are good comedy. The 
queer story is very queer and haunting: we can imagine 
some mcdern Frenchman of the symbolist school making 
a picture of it—the thick wood and the white lilies, the 
cerpse being Jowered into the gave, the old and bibulous 
men raising champagne glasses to their tremulous lips, 
the seedily clad woman throwing on to the coffin a bunch 
of wax flowers. For the interpretation of the enigma, 
readers must turn to Mrs. Clifford’s story. 


Tales of Old Sicily, By Auexanpgr Nevson Hoop. (Murray, 
6s.) 


Mr. NEtson Hoop has already written so well of Venice 
that he might have been trusted to catch the spirit of 
Sicily. And in order to do so, he has wisely gone back to 
classical times, the beliefs and passions and fears of which 
he links up with those of the present day, believing, and 
rightly, that the Sicilian of to-day is greatly affected by 
his ancestor and the worship of which his beautiful island 
was a centre in its palmydays. There is nothing remark- 
able, there is much that is old-fashioned and simple in 
his plots: but in this author’s work we care little for the 
plot. What is to be valued is his atmosphere, his realisa- 
tion of the spirit of the place, and of history that haunts 
it; and his work has a strong and individual charm of 
its own. 


The Sinews of War. By Even Puitiports and Arnotp Bennett. 
(Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


WHEN two such experts as Mr. Eden Philipotts and 
Mr. Arnold Bennett lay their ingenious heads together to 
produce a blood-curdling melodrama, we naturally expect 
something ‘“‘perticler ‘earty,’”’ And we are naturall 
disappointed to find a story that is at times actually dull 
and is never really thrilling. There is much clever inven- 
tion and some charming descriptions of Nature, which are 
quite out of place, but the novel, as a whole, is a failure, 
and does not arrest the attention—the kind of failure, 
however, which, we surmise, took very little time to per- 
petrate, and paid exceedingly well. Almost the last 
words of the hero and heroine afford pertinent comment 
on the point. ‘‘*Look at the reward!’ replied he, 
‘Ah!’ she breathed. ‘Money! Is it worth——?’” 


A Spinner in the Sun. By Mvyrtie Reep. (Putnams, 6s.) 


THE principal actors in this story are a veiled lady, an 
erratic store-keeper, a “‘ shirk,” and the “shirk’s” son— 
a youth who, at a most inopportune moment, reminds his 
father that their name (Dexter) ‘‘ means ‘right.’” The 
reader (if one can be found) will meet the veiled lady re- 
turning to a lonely house after an absence of twenty-five 
years. She came—carrying tea and laudanum—at mid- 
night, but she was “ fearless of the night because Life had 
already done its worst to her!”” This mysterious person 
was, aS a young gir), extremely beautiful, and engaged to 
the “‘ shirk,” whom she saved from the result of an ex- 
plcsion at the risk af her life. Being badly burned, she 
was taken toa hospital,which, curiously enough, contained 
a similar case bearing asimilar name. Owing to thiscoinci- 
dence a mistake arose,and Dexter was told that the genuine 
Evelina’s face would be disfigured for life. It was then 
that he “‘shirked”. Evelina, on discovering the fickle- 
hess of man, veiled ber face; but after twenty-five years 
she threw the veil aside, finding that the erratic store- 
keeper pcssessed a heart capable of true affection. The 
“shirk,” overccme by the result of his lack of dexterity 





in managing affairs, resorted to laudanum, or rather to 
** the silken petals of the poppies, crushed into the peace 
that passeth all understanding,” and the “right” man 
was rewarded by the “surpassing beauty” of his un- 
veiled lady. Our description of the plot is sufficient 
comment. 


The Iron Gates, (Unwin, 6s.) 


Mrs. LEE HAMILTON has done, and can do, better work 
than “ The Iron Gates.” Her theme is a good one, and 
the opening chapters are cleverly written and show un- 
usual observation and sympathetic understanding of the 
lower classes. But their promise is never fulfilled. The 
author, once launched upon her book, appears to have 
been unable to decide what course, if any, she should 
pursue, and the result of her decision—if she arrived at a 
decision at all, which we are inclined to doubt—is a feeble 
mixture of careful and clever work, unconvincing 
‘‘realism,” impossible characters, bathos, and unprofitable 
and unpleasant attempts at satire. Dunstane Momerie, 
Miss Cardrew, Malden, Lady Dartmoor, and the rest, are 
caricatures; and Zo, the only character who appears to 
have interested the author at all, is spoiled by exaggera- 
tion: her speech is as grand as that of Mr. Hardy's Tess. 
The Miss Cardrew sketched by Mrs. Lee Hamilton would 
no more have written the book which placed its writer 
‘among the star-crowned company of the immortals” 
than would a Times reviewer have penned so inane a 
criticism. 


By Annie E. Hotpsworru. 


A Little Brown Mouse. By Manta E. ALBanest. 
Steughton, 5s.) 


‘“THE cutest, cunningest, little creature” is what 
Corinthia Besant calls the Little Brown Mouse, and her 
graphic American phrase describes that bewitching little 
personality to perfection. Corinthia herself is no less 
fascinating, and the story of her life at the old farm and 
the manner in which she and the Brown Mouse, between 
them, manage to free their Lion, John Harland, from the 
meshes of the net in which he has voluntarily entangled 
himself is charming in itself and charmingly told. Mis- 
fortune has made the Lion surly, and he growls a good 
deal during the process of his liberation, but the American 
girl and her little friend work on undaunted. He is re- 
leased, only to fall captive to Corinthia’s bright eyes; 
what was nearly a tragedy becomes a love tale; and we 
leave her “ crying, for happiness on his heart, while 
upstairs the Little Brown Mouse is singing softly to her 
dolls.” 


(Hodder & 








FINE ART 
SOCIETY EXHIBITIONS 


No one who has a real love for the fine arts can 
regard exhibitions otherwise than as necessary evils. 
A picture, it will be admitted, looks its best in the 
studio of the painter or in the private apartments of his 
patron; but since some sort of exhibition seems to be 
necessary nowadays in order that paintings may find their 
way from the one to the other, the only point to be con- 
sidered which is the lesser evil, a limited number of large 
exhibitions or an unlimited number of small. To com- 
pare the merits of either system is a matter of no great 
difficulty, for the first is as much favoured by France as 
the second is by England. In some respects the first 
system has its conveniences. To visit the four great 
annual exhibitions at Paris, that of the ‘‘ Independents” 
in the Spring, the ‘‘old” and ‘‘new” salons in the 
summer, and the autumn salon towards the close of the 
year, is to be conversant practically with all contem- 
porary French art that is worth knowing. If we select 
as the four most important exhibiting bodies in England 
the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, the Interaationai 
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Society, and the New English Art Club, we feel at once 
that by limiting our attention to these we shall be ignorant 
of a great deal that is worthy of study. We should know 
nothing of the work of Messis. Footet, Cayley Robinson, 
Walter Bayes, and J. D. Fer ;usson, for example; nothing 
of the graving of Mr. T. Sturge Moore and Mr. Gordon 
Craig ; little if anything of Sir James Guthrie, and many 
another distinguished Scottish artist. Even if the four 
English exhibitions already mentioned were conducted 
in less of a party spirit than now obtains, their scope 
would have to be greatly extended before they could 
claim to be fully representative, for the grand total of 
their combined exhibits does not at present greatly ex- 
ceed the number contained in the smallest of the four 
Paris salons. 

If the English system saves us the weariness of pacing 
through the endless galleries of Parisian picture-marts, 
it nevertheless entails a more continuous attendance of 
exhibitions, The dealers we have always with us, in 
Paris as well as London, but in the latter city they are at 
once more numerous and moreinsistent. Unholy alliances 
are made between dealers and societies, and the multipli- 
cation of the second appears only to increase the prosperity 
of the first. 

These reflections have been prompted by the opening 
within the last few weeks of an extraordinary number of 
society exhibitions, and the announcement of still more to 
open in the immediate future. Of themselves these 
exhibitions would be of no great importance, were it not 
for the fact that among much that is bad or indifferent 
may be found a little good that is not to be seen else- 
where. The oldest of these societies, the Royal Society of 
British Artists, would in any case demand special attention 
this year when it opens under a new president, Mr. Alfred 
East. The collection of works now on view at Suffolk 


Street is not greatly different from the collections shown 
under the presidency of the late Sir Wyke Bayliss, whose 
painstaking but harsh church interiors are allotted a 
memorial side-show; and it may be questioned whether 


the society has not lost more by the absence of Mr. F. 
Cayley Robinson than it has gained by the presence of 
Mr. Alfred East and Professor Hubert von Herkomer. A 
society does not gain in strength by electing members who 
already possess a more widely known outlet for their best 
work, and a little serious thinking should have convinced 
the British Artists that their best hopes for the future lay 
without instead of within the Royal Academy. If the 
Suffolk Street galleries are turned into a Royal Academy 
annexe, as the New Gallery is in summer, they can only 
suffer like the New Gallery in reputation and individuality. 
Already the prestige of the Suffolk Street institution 1s 
about as low as it could well be, and by opening its doors 
to work, however feeble, that is sent by a member, and 
by shutting them to work, however gvod, that is submitted 
by a non-member, its prestige is unlikely to improve. If 
reform is desired it must be twofold; the society must rid 
itself of those members who bring it no honour, and must 
welcome work, even by non-members, which will give to 
its exhibitions an individual character and distinction 
which at present they hardly possess. Bad as things are, 
they might be worse, for the society still contains a 
nucieus of members whose work has distinction. Messrs. 
Fred F. Footet, W. Graham Robertson, J. D. Fergusson, 
Wyntord Dewhurst, John Muirhead, Tom Robertson, and 
the new member, Mr, Louis Grier, may be named as the 
most conspicuous examples, and it is worthy of note that 
these members, whose work is artistically the mainstay of 
the society, exhibit seldom, if ever, elsewhere. It must 
not be inferred that all the remaining exhibits are negli- 
gible; there are deft water-colours by Mr. George C. 
Haite, a well-composed and richly painted Temple of 
Concord, Girgentt (83), by Mr. Arch. H. Elphinstone, 
Constablesque landscapes and a Whistlerian portrait 
study by Mr. D. Murray Smith, and two landscapes, 
decorative if a little lacking in quality, by the president. 
But though these and a tew other works may not be 





without charm of one kind or another, they do not have 
the distinction, are not achievements so complete and 
personal as Mr. Wynford Dewhurst’s The Angel Bridge, 
Henley (40), or Mr. Fred F. Footet’s beautiful Sunset: 
Rose and Gold (142), and his impressive full-length 
character-study, The Accused (80). 

The Society of Twenty-Five English Painters, who are 
displaying their wares at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries, 
is of less importance to the investigator, because the work 
of the majority of the members may be seen at the Inter- 
national or other exhibitions. For fear of misunder- 
standing it may be well to add at once that from a 
broader artistic standpoint it is far more important and 
interesting, maintaining a much higher standard of crafts- 
manship than can be found at Suffolk Street. Although 
only in its second year the society has undergone con- 
siderable changes owing to the death of Mr. James 
Charles, and the retirement of Messrs. D Y. Cameron, 
J. S. Hill, Harrington Mann and Miss Mary Cameron. 
The defection of Mr. Cameron is a heavy loss to the 
society, but on the whole it more than maintains its 
position with the help of its new members, Messrs. R. 
Anning Bell, J. R. K. Duff, Sydney Lee, W. W. Russell, 
Montague Smyth and Miss Constance Halford. The work 
of these painters, and of original members like Mr. Hornel, 
Mr. Bertram Priestman and Mr. George Houston—the last 
showing this year a distinct advance—is so well known 
that our immediate purpose will be better served by 
directing attention to one of the Twenty-Five who does 
not exhibit elsewhere. Though he enjoys the esteem of 
painters themselves of no mean reputation, Mr. Cecil Rea 
is practically unknown to the public, and therefore the 
unfamiliarity added to the artistic qualities of his 
richly coloured nude and a figure composition possessing 
something of the dignity of Watts and something of the 
luxuriance of Etty render them the most distinctive 
works which the society has to offer. 

Two minor members of the Twenty-Five, Messrs. 
Dudley Hardy and H. Hughes Stanton, are more naturally 
classed with the London Sketch Club, for the most part 
a modest company of illustrators who now and again 
escape into colour from the bondage of black and white. 
The current exhibition of the club at Messrs. Graves’s 
galleries contains a good deal that has charm, but little 
that shows a distinction and strong personal feeling, if 
we except Mr. A. J. Mavrogordato’s happily caughtjLondon 
scenes and his dexterous impression of Wrestling at the 
Olympian Games at Athens. 

Two more minor society exhibitions deserve notice as 
much for their promise as their actual performance, the 
Cheyne Art Club at Mr. Baillie’s gallery (54 Baker Street), 
and the Essex Arts Club in the Essex Museum (Romford 
Road, Stratford). Saving the president (Mr. Mark Fisher) 
of the latter body, the contributors to these two exhibi- 
tions are artists as yet unknown, having their spurs to 
win. The Cheyne painters—J. Hodgson Lobley, T. F. 
Blaylock, and James Wallace especially—are to be praised 
for the good quality and restraint shown in their painting ; 
the men of Essex, less restrained, for their preoccupation 
with truth to nature’s lighting. Both groups are well 
worth watching, and in Mr. Charles Pibworth the Cheyne 
Art Club possess a young sculptor of considerable talent. 

It is as easy to be enthusiastic about the House of Lords 
as about the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
whose winter exhibition opened last Monday. Both in- 
stitutions demand our indulgence by reason of their age, 
and the docility of those members who “do nothing in 
particular and do it,” if not very well, at all events with 
tolerable success. To drop the analogy, conspicuous 
talent is rare at Pall Mall East, and that talent, where 
present, seldom employed to the best advantage. Noone 
disputes the great gifts of Mr. Walter Crane, but those 
gifts are not displayed to their best advantage in his 
seimi-realistic sketches of seas and shores. The beautiful 
drawing, the loving carefulness with which details are 
expressed but kept in their place, cannot blind us to the 
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fact that Mr. E. R. Hughes, in his highly-wrought por- 
trait, The Mantilla (113), treats water-colour as the “little 
masteis ”’ of Holland treated oils. Of its kind it is beauti- 
ful work, but it is done in the wrong medium, and there- 
fore the charm of water-colour is lost without the 
strength of oil being attained. For sheer distinction 
Mr. Arthur Rackham’s tinted drawings easily bear the 
palm. Here water-colour is used frankly as an adjunct 
to pen and ink, and with the mixed medium Mr. Rackham 
obtains results as personal, as peculiar to himself, in 
execution as in expression. Whether he is illustrating 
Mr. Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill (115, 37), or Grimm’s 
Valiant Little Tailor (44), Mr. Rackham is invariably his 
original, whimsical self, humorously inventive, decoratively 
grotesque. In his water-colours, as in his cabinet oils at 
Dowdeswell’s, Mr. Anning Bell shows his natural bent for 
mural decoration, packed into a portmanteau out of 
respect for modern demands. Here again is conspicuous 
talent, and if the best use is not made of it, the blame 
this time must not be laid on the painter. Mr. Clausen 
and Mr. Walter Bayes, who seems to be foliowing the 
former’s lead towards the light, are this year content to 
send moderate exhibits, interesting rather as indications 
of patient endeavour to interpret nature faithfully than 
as achievements of technical dexterity. Mr. Edwin 
Alexander sends some neat little studies of butterflies, 
far pleasanter to look upon than his larger representations 
of creatures of a larger growth. 








MUSIC 
SOME MODERN SONGS 


A cLEVER writer has said that German music needs to 
go to sleep for a hundred years. It may beso, but the 
writer does not solve the problem by adding an infallible 
cure for insomnia in infants, and this infant shows itself 
very wakeful. The music of Max Reger is its latest 
ebullition of energy. It is as a song-writer that his 
work seems ripe for discussion. In other directions (his 
sonatas and other instrumental works) there is a good 
deal of vague experiment, but he handles the voice and 
the piano with such certainty of touch, that, whether the 
result be good or bad, it leaves no doubt that it is 
exactly what he intended. Moreover, in solo song a 
certain continuity is traceable through almost the whole 
line of German composers; Wagner is, of course, the 
great exception, and the fact that he made practically 
no contribution:to the song-form shows, incidentally, 
that he stood apart from the general development oi his 
country’s music. 

Mr. Ernest Sharpe, whose recitals of songs of one 
composer have been an interesting feature in a dull 
season of London concerts, lately took for two recitals 
Hugo Wolf and Max Reger. The songs, with all their 
modern colouring, follow the principle which German 
song has followed since it was first enunciated by 
Schubert—that it is the composer’s duty to heighten the 
effect of the words by making his music express them 
more vividly, not to weaken them, by breaking the poem 
into fragments, or by repeating phrases until the form of 
the lyric is lost. Schubert achieved this by the use of every 
device known to his time, as regards freedom of harmony, 
modulation and rhythm, their use being regulated by 
perhaps the greatest genius for pure melody which has 
ever been known. We see the same process at work, 
though less distinctly, in the songs of Schumann, but 
very clearly in those of Brahms, with whom an infinitely 
greater power of self-criticism took the place of Schubert’s 
wondertully spontaneous melody. Whatever form it 
took, the purely musical element was always strong 
enough in these compositions to prevent the music sink- 
ing to amerely subordinate position while they gave to 
the words their due, and the result was an extraordinarily 


| Often it does this; 





happy blend of words with music, which has hardly been 
equalled in any other species of art in which both words 
and music have a part. 

In modern German song, of which Richard Strauss, 
Hugo Wolf, and Max Reger may be taken as represen- 
tative, this principle seems no less strong. With ail 
the resources of sound;which such composers bring to 
composition, it is remarkable that nothing is allowed 
to interfere with the continuity of the poem. Repe- 
tition of words is almost disused, and their feeling 
for the accent in the poem is acute. While every 
one will allow to them these merits, not every 
one will grant to them the positive sense of 
musical beauty, which is the other party to the agree- 
ment. Of Strauss’s idiosyncrasies it is not necessary to 
speak here. It is, after all, by his orchestra! music that he 
must be judged primarily, but since Wolf’s career is ended 
it appears that his songs were his most important contri- 
bution to music, and up to the present the same may be 
said of Reger. If Wolf carried the art of modulation to 
its extreme limits, then Reger in going further has dis- 
pensed with key altogether. Obviously it is impossible to 
modulate unless some key is established as a starting- 
point, but in some of his songs, although for no very clear 
reason he gives them a key signature, the music never 
from the first chord till the last bears any definite relation 
to one key. Schubert experimented in this direction, A 
very simple case is his ‘* Meeresstille,” which, except that 
it begins and ends on a chord of C major, has no definite 
key system, but moves on from chord to chord to accom- 
pany the free vocal melody. A more extended case is his 
** Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” a song which, starting from 
the note C, passes by a series of sequences at once through 
a number of unrelated keys, summing up with passages 
which make the ending quite clearly inC minor. This 
might form an interesting comparison with Reger’s 
Praludium, beginning : 

Sturm, wie lieb ich dich 
Wilden Gesellen, 


the wildest song in this respect which Mr, Sharpe sang 
It illustrates the fact, which nowadays is becoming some- 
what of a truism, that there is no combination or succes- 
sion of sounds in the musical gamut which cannot be 
included in the resources of music. Its effect is that of 
powerful vocal declamation against a background of 
utterly chaotic musical sound. Only taken in conjunction 
with other songs is it recognisable as the work of a musi- 
cian and not that of amadman. Songssuchas ‘‘ Herzen- 
stausch ” and “‘ Beim Schneewetter ’’ show Reger dealing 
with the other end of the long range of musical expression, 
a simple melody richly, but perfectly intelligibly har- 
monised by the piano accompaniment. Now, in “ Der 
Himmel hai eine Thrane geweint”’ and ‘“‘ Haienaacht ”’ 
and others. we find the same sort of freedom which is 
illustrated in the songs of Schubert above mentioned, 
though carried rather further; an intentional vagueness 
of key occasioned .by the rapid though smooth passage 
from one key to another. Thus far he is easily judged ; 
every change of key or unconventional progression of 
harmony is justified where it enables him, as in Schubert’s 
‘“* Meeresstille,” to gain a more beautiful or expressive 
melodic outline than the simple progression could give. 
‘Der Himmel hat eine Thane 
geweint,” for instance, leaves a sense of complete melody 
roaming freely, yet centring round the key of E major. 
But there are cases—the little “‘Sehnsucht’’ seemed to be 
one—where although the actual amount of this unconven- 
tional movement may be less, one is tempted to ask, is it 
worth while? There is a feeling that he must have been 
at some trouble to find a succession of notes which should 
set the harmony master at defiance, and that his tune 
would have been better, and his song would have made a 
surer appeal without such devices. With the “Praludium ”’ 
there is no such feeling. Good or bad, it must have been 
conceived as a whole to have been written at all. It is, 
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in fact, a genuine thought, a piece of sound which no one 
could have dared to put on paper unless he had first heard 
it inwardly. If there is any such thing as positive ugli- 
ness where only the sounds of the chromatic scale are 
employed, it comes within that category; but if the 
defence that he meant it to be ugly and that if he had 
wanted to write something beautiful he could have done 
so can be granted to an artist, Reger certainly has a right 
to that defence, in view of his other songs of which yr 
mens have been named. Another case of his use of the 
extreme possibilities of musical sound to produce his effect 
is the song with which Mr. Sharpe began his recital, 
‘“‘Merkspruch.” Here again thespontaneity of the method 
of writing cannot be doubted, and the effect of the violent 
dissonances is indisputable. Reger must be acknowledged 
to have the whole range of musical sound at his command, 
and it must further be granted that he uses it with dis- 
cretion; he does not merely like a child play with his 
latest acquired toys of dissonance. Is he then a great 
song-writer? Judged by the standards of to-day he 
certainly is, but there used to be and still is a neg 
the greatest art, which is somewhat overlooked now. The 
old prophet struck water from the rock, the modern 
engineer conveys it by an elaborate series of aqueducts 
and reservoirs; and from the parched and dry harmonies 
of tonic and dominant the old masters caused a stream of 
melody to flow which even now refreshes the weary. The 
musical engineering of to-day is very fine, but where is 
the miracle ? 
H. C. C, 








CORRESPON DENCE 


THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Layard invites me “ or any one else” to undertake and 
develop the scheme he has proposed. If any one else who has more 
weight and more status than I have will come along and take up the 
work it would be expedient that I should retire, in spite of my ex- 
pressed willingness to help with clerical work. I have positively no 
leisure to spare. Nevertheless, rather than suffer the scheme to be 
stillborn, and as, after all, the article which set it afoot was my own, 
I will stand by. But it must not be one’s responsibility alone. 
Would not the first step be a meeting at some room in town when 
next Mr. Layard is in London? His warm supporters might also be 
induced to attend. We could then put the affair upon a proper basis 
—a thing we could never do at the expense of your correspondence 
columns. 

A word as to your contributor who somewhat disingenuorsly sug- 
gests that my contention of a depressed picture-market is a ‘‘ mare’s 
nest.’’ He says that thirty pictures have oven sold at the Institute 
in the first fortnight, and thirty at the R.B.A. in the first week. So 
far from this exposing the “fallacy” I should regard it as strong 
evidence on my side, Sixty pictures and a population of six milions ! 
in the richest art-centre in the world, where thousands of pounds are 
spent daily on pure luxuries! The first week or two, it is well known, 
have practically all the sales in a gallery. After that period 
it is a question of gate-money. These sixty pictures do not form a 
very large proportion of, say, the six hundred works at both places 
(this computation includes a guess at the Institute total) not to men- 
tion the crowds of “ crowded out.”’ 

The matter of the Scottish Modern Arts Association is, of course, 
delightful reading ; but that is something to come, and may be re- 
regarded as an alleviation of a deplorable state of things. 


F, C. Tiney. 
74 Pellatt Grove, 
Wood Green, W. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Srr,—In my letter of last week I ventured to lay it down that “ the 
artist must be content at first to sell his pictures for what they will 
fetch, not for what in his opinion they are worth . . . and the time 
will probably come when he will find that the money he gets is more, 
much more, than his work is worth.” 

I am therefore the more delighted and surprised that there is at 
least one distinguished artist who is now acting up to that principle, 
and is offering his highly individual work at public auction, without 
veserve. I know nothing of Mr. Wyaford Dewhurst personally, and 
before this appears in print his second annual sale will have taken 

lace at Willis's Rooms, so that there can be no suspicion that this 
is an artfully contrived advertisement. But he knows that sooner or 
dater his work, from the commercial point of view, is bound to rest 








on the firm basis of public opinion as expressed under the hammer 
me he prefers that this expression s come sooner than later, 
assured that thereby the ge te ars between it and the public 

ill stablished during his lifetime. 
witbat is good sense. That is good business. That leaves him free 
from the shackles which stultify the work of ‘“ successful” artists 
who are in league with men of commerce. And I, for one, shall 
watch the result of his bold bid for proper recognition with eager 
interest, knowing that if the world wants his work it will say so in the 
unmistakable language of pounds, shillings, and pence, and that if it 
does not he had much better, if he wants to make a living, throw 
aside his brush and take to doing something that the world will pay 
— G. S, LAYARD. 


November 13. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 

Sir,—For sure, all your readers who are possessed of the sporting 
instinct and who are not artists will welcome Mr. Layard’s suggestion : 
for myself, I simply acclaim it. ‘ 

Though I have not the advantage of a large or very commodious 
house, the long walls of my bed-sitting room are nothing if not chaste 
—nude though they be. This I say for the benefit of the young 
artist, who would, I am sure, welcome so fair an opportunity of 
arranging his own scheme of decoration. I would allow him entire 
freedom in the matter, and if obligation be considered, it is I who 
would be eternally under the same to him. 

As to my prospective buying friends, they are numerous (and costly 
to me), and I have not the slightest doubt that Jones (whom your 
readers would best identify by his striking resemblance to Mr. Weevle 
of ‘* Bleak House” fame) would buy almost anything I deigned to 
exhibit—always, of course, provided the young artist remembers 
‘everything is worth the money that can be got for it,’ and no 

RE. . . *,5 
n What more can I say? Only that I am thinking or writing to 
Messrs. Maple and Broadwood with a view to extending this admir- 
able method of sale. The Times does for me ail I require (and more ?) 
in the way of books. : . ; 

Trusting this generous offer will meet with a like eames m 





THE NEW ART CRITICISM 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 

S1r,—I once called your attention to the fact that as a rule the ad- 
herents of what is known as the Impressionist School of art are also the 
adherents of Browning, this being perhaps natural, because both artists 
and poets of these types produce much that is inexplicable anyhow, 
and much that is explicable in many different ways. The subject is 
not awailable for logical argument, because in poetry, or art, or magic, 
what is not easily understood, or what is not comprehended at all, is 
usually set down as above the horizon of the observer by _whomso- 
ever is responsible for the poem, or picture, or conjuring trick. But 
while impressionist pictures and poems and even novels a /a Meredith, 
all of which being more or less creations of fancy, may properly be 
receptacles for personal illusions and vagaries—while these do not 
surprise me, I must say I am overwhelmed with astonishment when 
I note that this same impressionism is making its way into art criti- 
cism itself, and actually into the columns of the AcapEmy, whose very 
name ought to act on the Impressionists as holy water upon the devil. 
For Mr. Robert Ross has founded a new school of criticism, that is, 
if he is to be taken seriously ; and if not, then he owes to the public 
a volume to explain his jokes. Are we to understand that his critiques 
are intended as skeletons which readers must clothe with flesh, as the 
public are expected to complete a Whistler etching, or are we to 
understand that Art is so trivial a thing, that its most sacred prin- 
ciples, hallowed by centuries of reverent recognition and tradition, 
and sanctified by the approval and labour of a muster-roll of great 
men extending back more than two thousand years, are to be set up 
as Aunt Sallies to be shied at by articles of flippant irony whenever 
opportunity arises? If a negative is to be given to these questions, 
then what is the meaning of his article, “ The Eclectic at Large,” 
and particularly of the last section ofit, in which are implied the most 
amazing principles that ever emanated from the pen of a critic. Pro- 
fessor Holmes, who has also a critical article in the Acaprmy of 
November 3, is perfectly clear. He makes no bones of things. He 

ints out that Mr. Clausen, while an admirer of the Impressionists, 
is ‘just to Raphael '’ (and Ingres), This is evidently not intended 
for irony, notwithstanding that Professor Clausen apparently “ doubts 
the practical usefulness of any rules of design.’’ (What are we coming 
to?) But Professor Holmes usually explains what he means, which 
is an advantage he has over Mr. Ross, who seems to cry: “ God save 
the hundred standards of modern landscape painting, and let whoso 
will be ‘just to Raphael.’” Let us hang a veil over the Sistine 
Madonna and paste thereon a view of a mist at Battersea Bridge by 


histler. 
— MAN IN THE STREET, 


PARACLETE 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 
Sir,—Your Reviewer, dealing with Mr. Howard’s ‘ Savonarola,"’ 


remarks : ? 
“It is a small point—but surely ‘Paraclete’ s wrongly applied to 
the Secoud Person of the Trinity ?” 
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Some people think . small — are of importance. Mr. Howard 
took his the Bible—a wise course surely— 
where we read (1 John ii. 1): We have an advocate with the ‘Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.” Paraclete is here rendered “ advocate,” 
in other ** comforter," but t from various renderings 
- fact remains that the second Person in the Holy Trinity is a 
araclete. 


November 13. 


Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 





A MISPRINT 
To the Editor of Tuz ACADEMY 


Sir,—The following misprint may divert some of your readers. 
Mr, Swinburne in his memoir of William Collins (Ward’s “ English 
Poets”) said, to point the contrast between Collins and Gray: ‘The 
muse gave birth to Collins: she did but give suck to Gray.” In 
Chambers’s “ a of English Literature,” vol, ii. p. 368, I 
found the sentence thus : ‘‘ Collins had and Gray had not, the gift of 
lyric song. .. . ‘ The muse gave verse to Collins: she did but give 
luck'to Gray.’ "’ For fatuity this would be hard to beat. 


C. R. Strong. 


‘*LOVE IN LONDON” 
To the Editor of Tusw AcapEMy 

Sir,—Your Reviewer speaks so very favourably of this book of 
mine in the greater part of his notice that I feel it may seem a little 
ungracious in me to-want to question his last three lines, which prac- 
tically nullify all he has said before. Iam not such an ass as to resent 
any opinion, but he-raises a point that rather interestsme. He ob- 
serves that my writing ‘‘ is a little lacking in originality,” because my 
view of things “‘ is not shaped by any one attitude towards life.” 1[ 
quite see ‘that this might be sound criticism of a book of social treatises 
or personal essays, but in short stories one deals with characters whose 
attitudes towards life are various, and the author is concerned to pre- 
sent not'his own outlook but theirs. Had I introduced into every 
story an insistence on my own attitude-towards life I think your Re- 
viewer would have found the effect monotonous, have complained of 
my limited range, my lack of dramatic detachment, the lack of insight 
that rendered me incapable of presenting any character who was not 
modelled on myself and endowed with my own views and opinions, I 
expect he would even have considered it very bad art on my part to 
be continually obtruding my own private attitude where it was not 
wanted, Surely a writer of fiction is not lacking in originality 
because he looks out on life from more than one window ? 

I hope this does not read like ill-natured quibbling, for I am not 
writing in that stupid spirit, but simply because I am interested and 
rather puzzled. Whether I am lacking in originality or not is beside 
the argument ; it is a fact, one way or the other, over which neither 
your Reviewer nor I have any control ; but I should like to console 
myself with the benefit of the doubt. Hasn’t Shakespeare more than 
one attitude towards life, and is he therefore lacking in originality ? 
Of course, I am not comparable to Shakespeare, but until now I have 
always regarded that as my misfortune. 

A. St. Joun Apcock. 


[Our Reviewer writes: I feel sure that you could not spare me the 
space to explain to Mr. Adcock my views upon attitude and originality ; 
upon the creative instinct and how it is inspired differently at different 
times, and upon other interesting points. But I should like to point 
out that the expression “ shaped by any one attitude towards life’’ is 
not synonymous with “ introduce an insistence upon my own attitude,” 
still less so with “ continually obtruding my own private attitude "’ or 
with “ looking out on life from one window,”'] 


MALVERN HILL FUNICULAR RAILWAY 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 
S1r,—As an ‘‘ Old Malvernian” I beg leave to thank your “ Spec- 
tator”’ for protesting against ruining Malvern Hills, celebrated by 
Macaulay, by Piers Plowman, and by the “ Thersytes,” for whom 
Mulciber promised to make arms unbreakable, even by a fall of the 


glorious ‘‘ Camp.” 
H. H. Jounson, 


PISCIS IN ULMO 
To the Editor of Taz AcapEMy 
S1x,—The mixed metaphor ot Sir William Hart Dyke's which you 
quote from the Cornhill in your number of October 27 is surely allow- 
able. When the flood-gates of innovation are opened, where would 
you expect fish, large or small, to be found? Of course, Sir William 
was thinking of that other inundation mentioned by Horace, Odes, 
Bk. i. 2. When: 
Piscium et summa genus haesit ulmo 
Nota quae sedes fuerat columbis. 
Evidently if classical quotations are now unknown in the House of 
Commons, classical allusions are not unknown. 
G, G. ATKINSON. 
November 6, 1906, 





THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Professor Skeat seems to think I evaded his question as to 
whether I would rather-spell sung songue, etc. If I did I assure him 
it was only because, to quote his words, I thought it ‘all nonsense.” 
I would‘not spell sung songue, or rung rongue, or swum swom, or dung longue ; 
I don’t wish to reform spelling. But though inguwire and enquire are 
different forms of one word, I should, if reading or repeating-either 
form, hope to indicate which. Inthe same way I should hope to in- 
dicate the spelling of tongue: without however approximating it to 
the singular, if there is one, of tongs. These hopes, of course, ‘refer 
principally to speaking in a large room, where it is necessary to speak 
clearly and avoid slipshod colloquial ways. How the o got into 
tongue, either according to my supposition or Professor Skeat’s convic- 
tion, hardly matters ; the point is that it is there, and by honourable 
employment has gained a value. ‘No letters, however correct etymo- 
logically, have their full value except through use ; and even the un- 
successful manufactured languages: might become worthy instruments 
of expression if they could only be the mother-tongues of literary 
geniuses. Present-day orthography has acquired its excellence through 
excellent application. 

I do not know Miss Soames’s “Introduction to Phonetics,” but 
should like to know whether or not the seventy-one spellings of the 
three vowel-sounds which Professor Skeat alludes to are all repre- 
sented without other sound-signs than those employed in standard 
English ; that is, by the unaided letters of our alphabet ; 'but anyway 
the illustration does not affect my argument that with our present 
system of sound-signs a truly phonetic spelling cannot be attained. 
Either speech must be crippled to bring it within the bounds of ortho- 
graphy, or some latitude must be allowed to the individual who ren- 
ders in speech the written word. So why attempt what must be 
either stultifying or impossible; allusive and indicative signs are 
st.rely better than so-called phonetic spelling which is not perfect. 

Mr. Sandbach, in ‘his lectures on ‘‘ The Sounds of Modern 

English,” delivered at Cambridge, after writing the words ‘“phonetic- 
ally ' with letters and symbols, had occasionally to explain the more 
subtle distinctions by description and example ; for as in different 
languages the same consonant (I say consonant because there is more 
endiogy between the consonants of languages than their vowels) ‘may 
be formed in a different part of the mouth, thus making a degree of 
that variation which in its total constitutes the foreign accent, so in 
one language almost identical sounds, like the hard ¢ and k, may be 
differentiated. In beautiful h the distinction between such 
sounds is not inaudible, though it is hardly noticeable. An accumu- 
lation of slightly mispronounced Jetters would thrust itself upon the 
ear. 
Most people who have any feeling at all for words will find in read- 
ing Mr. Drummond's amusing letters that their pronunciation (or 
their mental pronunciation, for I hope everybody allows that in read- 
ing to coeattl one both pronounces and hears mentally) is affected. 
Famous is contracted to famus, become to becwm, would to wud (!) ; whilst 
with delightful inconsistency spellers becomes spellers and spelling 
speling. Acknowledging some difference between hard c and ch we get 
diabolic and shock in all their homely familiarity ; honey also retains the 
purity of its standard form (would Professor Skeat pronounce it as if 
written hunny ?), whilst own and Anown take on a certain vernacular of 
oan and noan. Weary we are told is pronounced, and therefore he 
pose written, weery | Shade of Mr. William Sharp, where would 
these idol-breakers banish the ‘inward music,’’ the imaginative 
power of words? — . ’ 

The spelling arrived at by Mr. Drummond is a vehicle for humour, 
but for nothing else. It is not even science. And science is only the 
second stage of knowledge; beyond it, says Plotinus, is the third 
stage, illumination. It is this third stage which both in speech and 
literature informs true word-artists, who are the only legitimate 
reformers of language. They effect their reformation very simply ; 


by influence, not by dogma. 
GLapys JONES. 


“SPELLING GONE MAD" 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


S1r,—So long az we can hav letterz from Professor Skeat az the 
wun in yeur last isue, Mr. Wallis iz at liberty to designate “ simpli- 
fied speling'’ az * speling gon mad.” It iz wunderful to lern how 
‘‘ simplified speling” wud not becum “ simplified speling"’ but-wad 
be “speling gon mad,” becauz ov it being thrust ay the reeding 
and riting wurld, i.¢., the method turnz the simplified speling into 
«*madness’”’; so that, according to Mr. Wallis’s lojic, it iz not now 
mad, only it may becum so ; and even shud the prezent formz-evolv 
themselvz into thesujested simplified speling, it wil be “ wel and good.’ 
Mr. Wallis unwittingly aquits hiz victim ovjthe ugly charj ov mad-’ 
ness. ‘Itiz not mad, Most Noble Mr. Wallis, but it speeks forth the 
wurdz ov truth and soberness.” Not only iz it not mad, but Mr. 
Wallis picturez it az being “ beutiful” in the eyez ov anuther jenera- 
shon. If Mr. Wallis can thus bespeek a welcum for simplified 
s g and giv it hiz blessing, we imajin hiz bark iz wurs than hiz 


Mr. Wallis iz not happy in hiz defens ov the “ groth” argument. 
I askt him if the wurdz grew, and how they grew? whether the 
human element woz not the cheef factor, and the only reply he givz iz 
a reluctant confeshon that compozitorz and utherz modify spéling, 
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and that an organizm iz influenst by environment. . so, if “ com- 
pozitorz and utherz,’’ why not President Roosevelt, Mr. Carnegie, 
Professor Skeat, Dr. Murray, and “ utherz’’ ? ? 

“ Standard speling iz the speling ov the day ; ludicrus speling iz an 
arbitrary or ignorant departure from that standard. Chaucer’z speling 
woz not ludicrus, and iz not so now.” The ‘‘ speling ov the day ” iz 
Mr. Wallis’s idol, ever mindful ov whot acompozitor may bring forth 
to improov (?) the “standard.” Professor Skeat must not offer any 
more “arbitrary and ignorant departurez'’ from the standard 
speling to the British Academy, nor publish pamflets; nor must Pre- 
sident Roosevelt decree that three hundred wurd-formz be the 
standard” formz in government offises; and the ‘‘ Simplified 
Speling Board” must dezist concocting departurz from the ‘‘ speling 
ov the day”! 

Mr. Wallis propoundz the stranje propozishon that thots cannot be 
adequately exprest to the eye in fonetic orthografy. Then we may 
afirm, with sertain exsepshonz, that the thots and aspirashonz ov 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, German, Welsh, and fonografic riterz ar not 
adequately exprest to the eye. Izthis so, or izit not? Wear driven 
to this pas: that the prezent English orthografy iz the only fitting 
medium for the reprezentashon ov a riterz thots. Iz it possibl to 
imajin anything more absurd? 

Wil Mr, F. W. T. Lange pleez say whot stronger proofs ar required 
for fonetic speling to eneosed ? Can he confute any ov the facts or 
proofs proferd ? 

Az I hav already cited many authoritiez hoo wer familiar with 
more than Latin or Greek roots yet cud not spel correctly, so it doez 
not help Mr. Lange’z contenshon very much to sujest the lerning ov 
‘‘roots.”’ Further, he shud no that the majority ov wurdz in use ar 
neither ov Latin nor Greek orijin; thoze which ar wil be litl if any 
chanjed by the adopshon ov fonetic speling. 

If fonetic speling wil not aford any training for the mind, does Mr. 
Lange meen to sujest that the prezent speling woz deliberately devized 
for that purpos? Why shud fonetics feed the mind? No alfabet woz 
ever constructed for such a purpos, any more than the numeralz wer, 
and they hav a fixt value. Why not say to a hungry man; ‘*‘ Yeu must 
not eet food; grind yeur teeth. This wil apeez your hunger. It iz 
the ‘grinding,’ not the food, which strengthenz yeur body.”’ A riter 
in La Mercure de France haz a diferent idea to Mr. Lange. He sayz: 
‘* Luverz ov fonetic speling hoo ar endevoring to reform our speling 
hav a totally incorrect consepshon ov the value ov a ritten langwaje. 
To reform speling in the way they sujest wud not only be destroying 
tradishon but wud cauz serious injury to the brain,’ I shal not doo Mr. 
Lange the injustis by thinking he wud pen such silly stuf, but the idea 
in the French riter’z mind presupozes that fonetic speling doez 
exersize the brain, to the point ov injury. Mr. Lange contendz con- 
trariwize, Hoo iz correct? 

Why shud we consern ourselvz about whot uther jenerashonz may 
doo with our prezent speling? If they want to reed books printed in 
the speling now current they wil be obtainabl, just az Professor Skeat, 
Professor Furnivall and utherz hav provided us with reproducshonz 
ov Chaucer’z and Shakespear’z orijinalz. Which doez Mr. Lange 
reed—the reprints or the current isuez? If Mr. Lange objects to any 
tinkering with the ritten form ov our langwaje, iz he in favor ov per- 
miting the spoken and ,ritten to get wider and wider apart? Whot 
then, wud be the use ov ritten speech? To reprezent itself ? 

The uther day I woz told ov a scoolmaster, a most able man, hoo 
coud not rite a leter or haaf a duzen linez without the dicshonary 
being by hiz side. Hiz exersize book at collej iz rememberd unto this 
day, altho it iz neerly thirty yeerz ago. 


H, DRUMMOND. 
Hetton-le-Hole, 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 

Sir,—I suppose that J. B. Wallis (I wil not say plain J. B, Wallis 
lest I should be misdeemd to wish to imply disrespect, which I do 
not entertain. I simply regard “ Mr.’’ as a title without meaning— 
the perhaps least offensiv of a family of titles which in the aggregate 
is grossly offensiv; whose existence warrants, and indeed challenges, 
the constant protest of intelligence and sincerity) wil not forgiv me 
for having referd to him as grannie—tho he may fortify himself 
within Castle Indifference. This is properly his affair since he has 
chosen to range himself in this connection with the species grannie. 
His retort, ‘‘ You’r anuther,” raises a question of sum interest 
respecting the proper sfere and warrant of ridicule in debate. I sub- 
mit that the attitude adopted by by him in the erlier correspondence 
invited and merited the thrust of ridicule, 

Care in composition and the elision of verbiage would hav obviated 
the perpetration of such a sentence as ‘‘ Mr. Drummond will soon be 
quite unable to read current English if he persists much longer in the 
way he is taking.” That sentence wel illustrates J. B. Wallis’s in- 
ability to rite English, besides indicating his mental habit of confusing 
the terms’ of ideas which require separate formulation. Briefly, he 
fails to distinguish betwixt things which differ. For instance, he 
speaks of ‘‘our own orthodox spelling "’ as the ‘natural ancestor” 
of the spelling of the future, and suggests the wisdom of letting the 
reform movement take its ‘‘ natural course,"’ “ It is but an analogy,’ 
however—with a very practical limitation. 

The mudhovel, the flint-hed and the coracle of primitiv man may 
be described by those whose breth is analogy, as the natural ancestors 
of modern structures and implements of industry and commerce ; but 
this description does not conceal the fact that (however the ideas con- 
cerning bilding—and mecanical—construction and concerning the 





conduct of industrial and commercial processes involv and embrace 
a continuus dependence of part upon part—a near analogy to growth) 
yet in plain English the houses, and engins and ships and machinery 
ar made, and do not grow at all in any proper sense of that term. 
‘* The natural course”’ of a bilding left without architect or cra{fts- 
men would be to crumble into decay and ruin; ‘‘in the ordinary 
way "’ the evolution of machinery without engineer or mecanics would 
be its conversion into rusty scrapmetal. And without the services of 
the fonetician the ‘‘ growth’ of spelling is a mischievus absurdity. 

A story is told of a popular preacher who, upon his appointment 
to a new church, deliverd the same sermon upon several successiv 
Sundays. Being remonstrated with for having taken such an od course 
he jreplied “I hay plenty of uther sermons, but I hav not yet seen 
the teaching of this one put into practice.” I am reminded of the 
story by the reference of F. W. T. Lange to the expression “ for tui- 
sional purposes only.”” Much may be said of the value of fonetic 
spelling after that idea has been properly noted and assimilated. The 
paragraf in which this reference occurs contains several statements of 
a speculativ nature. Thus it is asserted that a child wil lern orthodox 
spelling more quickly and intelligibly by means of receiving a little 
knowledge of Latin and Greek roots than by first receiving any 
amount of instruction in fonetics. But the assurance does not assure, 
since the statement breaks down under the test of experience. The 
markt success of the fonetic method of teaching the art of reading 
over all ordinary methods including that under consideration, definitly 
places the — beyond controversy. 

Tho English contains many words of Latin or Greek extraction, it 
does not consist holely or even chiefly of these elements. And the 
most commonplace words, the words which first meet the lerner and 
the spelling of which is most illogical and intrinsically the most diffi- 
cult of acquirement, ar not as a rule of Latin or Greek derivation, but 
ar more ag omy | related to Anglo-Saxon ; from which circumstance 
wil appear the futility of teaching Latin or Greek roots. 

When we see the statement that the sience of fonetics is not a 
training of the mind like (say) mathematics, we may reasonably ask 
whether the author of the statement has made a practical acquaint- 
ance with that sience. As a matter of fact it is strongly claimd for 
the study of fonetics that it tends to develop the codrdinativ faculty 
of the mind by bringing into agreement the impressions of eye and 
ear, and of thus, apart from any extrinsic value, constituting an ex- 
ceedingly important training for the mind, 

The child who is taught that see-oh-double-you spels cow has its 
faculty of perception and codrdination set at defiance. When the 
slender analogy which subsists between words of that order as now, 
how, vow is broken by the spelling of Jow, snow, show, flow, and the 
ambiguus row, sow, bow; with scores and hundreds of examples in the 
commonest words the child perforce abandons the attemt to logically 
master the art of spelling; and resorts to the practice of lerning by 
rote. Education then ceases and cramming begins. 

This is not a fanciful picture either of the spelling itself (see the 
letter of Walter W. Skeat, p. 450) or of the injurius effect upon the 
development of intelligence and upon education generally. 

The question is an eminently practical one, and educationists who 
recognize that ‘‘ the mere ability to read or rite is not an education in 
itself,’—tho that stage is under existing conditions too generally 
where elementary education ends, cannot afford to oppose a reform of 
undouted potentiality for useful service. 

T. Tatsot LopGE. 


November 4. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 
Dr. A. J. Butler writes to point out that in his letter on this subject 
to the Acapemy of November ro Heliopolis, in line 11, isa misprint for 
Heroopolis. 
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Diverting Annals of a Famous Village Street nearly Destroyed together 
with Particulars of Sundry Noble and Notable Persons who in 1ormer 
Times dwelt There to which are added Likenesses of the Principal of 
them and of their several Houses tbe whole Collected and Presented by 
Reginald Blunt. 9x5 . Pp. 199. Macmilian, ros. 6d. net. 

{With a plan of Paradise Row, based on Thompson's Survey of Chelsea, 
1836.] 

Berens, Lewis H. The Digger Movement in the Days of the Commonwealth, 
as Revealed in the Writings of Gerrard Winstanley, the Digger, Mystic 
and Rationalist, Communist and Social Reformer. 9 x 6. Pp. 259. 
Simpkin, Marshall, 7s. 6d. net. 

(Bibliography, index, and three appendices: (1) ‘The Twelve Articles of 
the German Peasantry; (2) Cromwell on Toleration ; (3) Whinstanley’s 
Laws for a Free Commonwealth.) 

The Quiver. Annual volume 1906. 10}x7}. Pp. 1199. Cassell, 7s, 6d. 

Frankau, Gilbert. Zhe X Y Z of Bridge. IUllustrated by Lance Thackeray. 
7x10. Pp.47. King, ts. 

(Intended to be humorous. The verse is not worthy of the illustrations.] 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy. Being selections from the Wessex novels and 
poems of Thomas Hardy, made by Alfred H. Hyatt. 53x34. Pp. 312. 
Chatto & Windus, 2s. net. 

‘‘Neera.” Zhe Soul of an Artist. Translated from the Italian by 
kK, L. Murison, with an introduction by L. D. Ventura, 8x5}. Pp. 126. 
San Francisco and New York: Paul kider, n.p. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Old-fashioned Flowers and other open-air essays. 
Translated by A, Teixeira de Mattos, With illustrations by G, S. Elgood. 
72x6. Pp. vii, 115. Allen, 3s. 6d, net. t al 

{Uniform, or very nearly so, with the recently published edition of the 
same author's ‘* My Dog.’’] 


ORIENTAL. 


The Shahnéma of Firdaust. Done into English by Arthur George Warner 
and Edmond Warner. Vol. ii. 84x6. Pp. x, 428. Kegan Paul. 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, tos. 6d. net. 

[The first volume was published in December last.] 

Vier philosophische Texte des Mahdbharatam - Sanatsujata- Parvan— 
Bhagavadgita — Mokshadharma — Anugitaé. In Gemeinschaft mit Dr. 
Otto Strauss aus dem Sankrit tibersetzt von Dr. Paul Essen, 9 x 5j. 
Pp. viii, r1o10. Leipzig: Brockhaus, m.22, and m.24.50. 


POETRY. 


Tietkens, Ernest A. Star Rays. 74x53. Pp. 256. Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Thoughtful and earnest poems, religious in tone, though the author 
disdains the churches. But his verse is too pedestrian and bald to be 
entitled to the name of poetry, and his frequent use of anapaestic 
measures is unsuited to his subjects. ] 
Hacon, Henry. Jotn Packharness: an idyll of the field and factory, 
744g. Pp. 55- Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. 
(The story, in blank verse, of a rich young man who worked as a band 
in a factory, strove to influence his fellows towards good and married 
the sister of one of them. Dedicated to ‘* Our British Workmen,”’) 


POLITICAL. 


Ashley, Percy. Local and Central Government, 9 x 6. Pp. 396. Murray, 


os. 6d. net. ; 
CA comparative study of England, France, Prussia, and the United States. | 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Goncourt, Edmond. La Faustin. Translated by G. F. Monkshood and 
7” Ernest Tristan. 74%. Pp. 250. Gull, C. Ranger. When /t Was 
Dark. 7x44. Pp.427. Greening, 1s. 6d. net each. 
[Both in ‘‘ The Lotus Library” !] » 
Bonchord, Wilson. Poems. Composed in Prison. Second edition. 
Pp. 74. Ilford: The Cosmopolitan Publishing Co., 1s. net. 
[A selection of verse written at intervals in the course of a period of five 
years’ penal servitude.) 


Studies in Seven Aris. 9x6. Pp. viii, 394. Constable, 
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Illustrated. 


The Queen's Necklace. 
2 vols. Pp. §71, 580 


Dumas, Alexander. 
Illustrated. 


436. The She-Wolves of Machecoul. 
Each 745. Dent, 2s. Sd. net per vol. 
(Printed trom American plates ] 
Sinclair, Upton. King Afidas. 
Relyea. 745}. Pp. 388. Heinemann, 6s. 

(Mr. Sinclair's first novel, written when he was twenty-one. He was unable 
to find a publisher for it, and printed it himself under the title, “Spriag- 
time and Harvest.’’) 

Thomson, James. Zhe Castle of Indolence, and other poems. Pp. 279. 
The Poems of Thomas Love Peacock. Pp. 404. Each6x4. Routledge, 
Is. net each. 

{In ‘‘ The Muses’ Library.”] 

The Japanese Fairy-Book. Compiled by Yei Theodora Ozaki. Illustrated 
by Kakuzo Fujiyama. 8}x 63. Pp. 296. Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 


Classic Tales. With an introduction by C. S. Fearnside. 63x43. Pp. 497. 
Bell, 2s. net. 

{In ** The York Library.” Based on a collection of classic tales published 
in ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library,” in 1882. ‘Gulliver's Travels” has, 
however, been replaced by ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto,” The volume now 
contains Johnson's ‘‘ Rasselas,” Goldsmith's ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” and Walpole’s ‘‘ Castle of Otranto.”] 


Campbell, Lewis. Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. Pp. 316. 
Johnson's Lives of the English Poets. 2 vols. Fp. 478, 493, Eliot. 
George. S#/as Marner; The Lifted Veil; and Brother Jacob. Pp. 297. 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning and The New Atlantis. Pp. 275. 
The Essayes of Michael Lord of Montagne. Translated by John Florio. 
Vol. iii. Pp. 440. Each 6x4. Frowde, 1s, net each. 

(In ‘* The World’s Classses."’] 


Swift, Jonathan. Journal to Stella. With the notes of Sir Walter Scott- 
Pp. 449. Hare, A. J. and J.C. Guesses at Truth. Twoseries in 1 vol. 
Pp. 478. Kirchhoff, Alfred. Man and Earth. The Reciprocal Rela- 
tions and Influences of Man and his Environment. ‘Translated by 
A. Sonnenschein. Pp. 223. Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio Medici ; 
Hydriotaphia ; The Garden of Cyrus; Christian Morals. With a 
Glossary by W. S. Sonnenschein. Pp. 264. Pauli, Dr. Rheinold, 
Pictures of Old England. ‘Vranslated by E.C. Otté. Pp. 387. Boethius’s 
Consolation of Philosophy. ‘Translated by H. R. James. Pp. 205, 
The Dramatic Works of Christopher Marlowe, Pp. 448. Church, Dean, 
Dante, and St. Anselm. Pp. 253. Macaulay's Historical Assays. From 
‘* The Edinburgh Review.” Pp. 549. Mackenzie, Henry. Zhe Man of 
Feeling, and The Alan of the World. Pp. 424. Hunt, Leigh. Séories 
Jrom the ltalian Poets. 1.—Dante and Puylci. Pp. 287. HMitopadesa ; or, 
The Book of Good Counsel. Translated from the Sanskrit text by the 
Rey. B, Hale-Wortham, Pp, 210, Bulfinch, Thomas. The Age of 
Chivalry. Pp. 277, Each6x4, Routledge, 1s. net each. 

(In ‘* The New Universal Library.” ] 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Reprinted from the Firs ’ 
Folio. Edited by Charlotte Porter and H.A. Clarke, With an introduc” 
tion by john Churtoa Collins. In 13 volumes: each 7} x 53. Each 
play paged separately. Harrap, net the set £2 as., l.p. £4 45. 

[The text of the First Folio exictly reprinted, ** the only variations being 
the substitution of moderu type for the long s, the interchangeable 7 and 
j, wand v, the occasional y for #4, and the abbreviated ¢he for them.” 
What does not appear in the First Folio is p'aced within brackets. Im- 
portant deviations from the text of the Globe edition, which has been 
taken as typical of what Professor Churton Collins calls the Victorian 
text, are noted, with their sources, in footnotes. The Globe numbering 
of lines is placed at the top of the page; the First Folio numbering 
down the sides. Occasional explanations of obscure words in the 
margins: First Folio words emended, and the authority for the emenda- 
tions in footnotes. Each play and poem has a separate introduction and 
glossary of words, grammatical usage and pronunciation, and vol. ii. 
contains a biography of Shakespeare. The first twelve volumes have 
each @ reproductiga of a different portrait or effigy of Shakespeare and 
the thirteenth has a view of the birthplace.] 


The Golden Poets, edited by Oliphant Smeaton. Poems of Coleridge, 
selected and with an Introduction by Professor Edward Dowden. Pp, 
xlvi, 275. Poems af Sir Walter Scots, selected and with an Introduction 
by Oliphant Smeaton. Pp. liv, 287. Eaeh 7§x5§. Jack Each 2s. 6d, 
net cloth, 38. 6d. net leather. 

The first two volumes in the new series of The Golden Poets. The 
appearance and get-up are certainly very attractive. A simple cover 
design by Paul Woodroffe, portrait frontispiece and ornamental title- 
pages by A. S. Hartrick, and eight illustrations in colour. The intro- 
ductions are biographical and critical, and there are notes, glossary and 
index of first lines, Those who like selections with introductions will 
welcome the Golden Poets.) 


Everyman's Library. Shakespeare's Camedies, Pp. 848. Shakespeare's 
Tragedies. Pp. 98t. Shakespeare's Histories and Poems. Pp. 888, Each 
7x4. Dent. Each 1s. net cloth and as. net leather. (See p. 491.) 


‘The Works of Mrs, Gaskell. With Introduction by A. W. Ward. In eight 
vols. Vol.vi. Sylvia's Lovers, etc. With illustrations. 7} x 5}. Pp. 
xxxi, 540. Smith Elder, 4s, 46d. net, 

(Contains also ‘‘ An Ltalian Institution.”’] 


Dillinger, John J. I. The First Age of Christianity and the Church, 
Translated by H. N. Oxenham. Faurth edition, 9x6. Pp. xxv, 448, 
Gibbings, 6s. net. ; 


(on) 


SCIENCE, 


Headley. F.W. Life and Evolution. 83 x6. Pp, xvi, 27a. Duckworth, 
8s. net. 
[A book which has “ grown out of lectures delivered to the Hajileybury 
National Science Society.” Amply illustrated by plates.] 
British Association Meeting in South Africa, 1905. Discussion af Johannes- 
burg on the Teaching. of Riementary Mechanics. Edited by John 
Perry. 8}x5}. Pp. 74. Macmillan, as. net. 





2vols. Pp. 43°, 


A Romance. Frontispiece by Charles M. 





(Contains also a paper by C. E. Ashford on the Teaching of Mechanics 
by Experiment, read at the York meeting, 1906.] 


THEOLOGY. 


Pfleiderer, Otto. Primitive Christianity. Its Writing and Teachings in 
their Historical Connections. Translated by W. Montgomery, and 
edited by the Rev, W. M. Marrison, Vol. i. 9x53. Pp. 472- Williams 
& Norgate, ros. 6d. net. 

(Revised and greatly extended. In the ‘‘ Theological Translation 
Library.”) 

Waggett, P.N. Zhe Holy Eucharist, with other occasional papers, &x 54 
Pp. 265. Murray, 3s. 6d. net. 

{The first paper on The Holy Eucharist was printed some years 
private circulation ; fifteen other unpublished papers are included. 


Driver, the Rev. SR. The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah 7x5. Pp. 382. 
Hodder &Stoughton, 6s. 
[A revised translation, with introductions and short explanations. A large 
part of the volume appeared in The Expositor. 


Burkitt, F. Crawford. The Gospel History and Its Transmission. 8k x 6. 
Pp. 360. Edinburgh : Clark, 6s, net. 

{Ten lectures delivered in the spring of this year at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement in London. as the Jowett Lectures for 1906. They were re- 
peated, with very little change, for the author's inaugural course at 
Cambridge as Norrisian Professor of Divinity.) 


MoFadyen, John Edgar. The Prayers of the Bible. 8k x 5h. Pp. 388. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net. 
[A collection of prayers from the Old Testament and the New Testament, 
arranged under different headings. Except where it is manifestly wrong, 
the author has used the Authorised Version.] 


Ramsay, W. M. Pauline and Other Studies in Early Christian Histery. 
x6, Pp. 415. Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 
[Fifteen essays, of which one is entirely new ; the rest consist of revised 
and extended articles which have appeared in different periodicals.} 


Cambridge Patristic Texts. epi ispwovens (De Sacerdotio) of St. ‘John 
Chrysostom. Edited by J. Arbuthnot Nairn. 74x 5}. Pp. lwiii, 192. 
Cambridge University Press, 4s. net. 

[Nearly 200 years ago the Cambridge University Press published a sepa- 
rate edition of the ‘‘De Sacerdotio.” Between that and Dr. Nairn’s 
volume there has been no separate edition in England. Introduction, 
critical, exegetical, bibliographical, etc. ; text with footnotes. Appendix 
on the bearing of the Scriptural quotations in the “ De Sacerdotio"’ on 
the textual criticism of the New Testament ; Indices.) 


Pfleiderer, Otto. Christian Origins. Translated by Daniel A. Huebsch. 
Authorised edition. 7x5}. Pp. 295. Unwin, 5s. net. 
Crosse, Gordon. Authority in the Church of England. 72 x 5}. Pp. xi, 
283. Wells Gardner, Darton, 6s. v # x st. Pp. 
[A short account, for laymen, of the constitution of the Church of England. 
Appendix : the Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906.) 


for 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Stratilesco, Tereza. From Carpathian to Pindus. Pictures of Roumanian. 
Country Life. With 2 maps and 63 illustrations. 83x6}. Pp. xii, 379. 
Unwin, 15s. net. 

[An account by a Roumanian lady well known in England of her 
couatry, which is justly proud of its freedom, and is-this year celebrating 
the thirtieth anniversary of its independence. } 

The Guide to South Africa. Edited annually by A. S. Brown and G. G. 
Brown for the Union-Castle Mail S.S. Co,, Ltd. 1906-1907 edition 
74x 5}. Pp. lxiv, 477. Sampson Low, as. 6d. 

Vincent, James Edmund. Highways and Byways in Berkshire. With illus- 
trations by Frederick L. Griggs. 8x54. Pp. 443. Macmillan, 6s. 

[In the “ Highways and Byways” series.) 

Kennedy, Bart. Wander Pictures. With 8 illustrations hy Tatton Winter. 
8x 5st Pp.360. Cassell, 6s. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


Tueag is much in Mr. Orde Ward’s small volume of religious essays. 
The Keeper of the Keys (Francis Griffiths), which is distinctly stimu- 
lating. The ruling notion throughout is the Hegelian idea of life and 
rogress, the clash of antagonisms transcended in a higher unity. It 
is a law that is capable of almost universal application, Mr. Orde 
ard sees it everywhere, especially in Christianity, that religion of 
antinomies, in the progressing world of thought and action and in the 
life of the individual. To the latter he makes it the trumpet-call of 
action. Opposition and difficulties are a challenge to faith and effort. 
t themselves in order to be overcome, If the method has 

its advantages, it has also its dangers. Among the latter is the 
temptation, which this book does not escape, to strain facts in 
order to bring them under the formula. Another is to imagine 
that in such a formula we possess a key to all the enigmas and 
inequalities of life. While we do not accuse the writer of being 
under this delusion, we cannot help remarking that such is the ten- 
dency of the hook, a tendency which is more or less shared by all 
short essays of the kind which touch upon so many problems that 
they cannot probe to the bottom. The result is that the book, 
tho written with force and fire, contains, as a whale, no solid 
thinking or really practical suggestions, while passages are not 
infrequent which might be described as “ glorified clap-trap.”* 
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From Cloth, 2s., to Real Pigskin, 10s. 64. 
Size 8 x 54 inches, Handsomely Bound. 


The Pig Book 


Now, the finest of amusements, 
For little and for big ing-room, 
Is to get a brand new Pig it’s Pig Book in the train. 
Book, It's Pig Book in the nursery, 
And draw a Blindfold Pig And Pig Book on the brain! 


For It's Pig Book in the Draw- 











THE PIG BOOK PARTY. 


Reproduced from Thomas Maykank’sFull-page Picture 
in ‘THE GENFILEWOMAN.”’ 


 POURQUOI ? 


ig hae ite day (even as a doe), aud as there are many 
dog “a, mata Pig Book? We hasten to explain that a 
Pig Book is a hols having referquce to Pigs. We give it this title 
7 oo sounds aan polite than “ Pigs I have ~~" oa aoe 
people draw just as with their eyes closed as opea, the inflexible 
rule of the Pig Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, 
draw a pig on one of the and lift the pencil before putting in 
(or out, as the case may be) the eye of the Pig. The astist then 
signs in order to fix the ibility. ; 

Some people can draw a pig and most people think they can. 

The line at the head of the title- is for use of the owner, 
so that the page may read, “ B i ’s Pig Book,"’ or 
“ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as the case may be. 

A PIGGE. 


EACH PAGE CONTAINS HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF 
PIGS, AND IS EMBELLISHED WITH APPRO- 
PRIATE LITERARY QUOTATIONS FROM 
HOMER TO “GORDON GRAHAM.” 


Of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 


London: DEAN AND SON, Limited, 
160a, Fleet Street, B.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





‘The Bast, Brightest, andnost Interesting Paper. 
THRE DAILY CHRONICLE, 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
Borucar FEATURES ABE :— 
The Reviews ef Beaks and Literary Notes, Pull Resumé of the Principal 
SS Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Selence and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Peegrams from 
Everywhere. 

















THE SPHERE. 
Gd, Weeklg, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week, Also Bist of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES; FOR PUBLISHERS* 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, B.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue Eveninc Paper OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamILy, 


Famaus for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 


Special Columns for New Books. 
Orrices: Newron Street, Hotporn, Lonpon, W.C. 
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The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 
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The Company’s Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
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Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 
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~The Saturday|| REQ = 
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DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
BECAUSE AND AFTER DINNER. & 
It contains all “ F.C.G.’s ’ Cartoons of the Week. 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 








BECAUSE 
of its unique page of “Problems and Prizes.” 











BECAUSE 
of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. P AUL’'S INKS 
BECAUSE ARE UNIQUE! 


of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories. Biack, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, ete. 


BECAUSE ; ; IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
It is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of the PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
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INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
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